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pampblets and get them read by others, 
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BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA 
John M. Foglesong 


Chautauqua, the city in the woods, lo- 
cated on beautiful Chautauqua Lake, 1300 
feet above the sea level, visited by seven 
Presidents, and many times by our present 
President and his wife, the thing President 
Theodore Roosevelt called ‘‘the most Amer- 
ican thing in America,” will open for its 
sixtieth annual session July 2, 19338. 

It is an ideal spot for intellectual people 
to spend their summer vacation. Its 
diversified program meets every mood. 
If you get tired of the fine lectures, sym- 
phony concerts, operas, and plays, you will 
enjoy the sports. There is a beautiful 
eighteen-hole golf course, and the finest 
muskellunge and bass fishing. Every 
summer many people catch muskies weigh- 
ing from twenty to forty pounds. Horse- 
shoe pitching, tennis, and swimming— 
everything you can think of in the line of 
sports—can be enjoyed. 

Its summer schools are the oldest in the 
country, and offer more than 200 courses, 
for many of which university credit is 
given. 

In co-operation with the Foreign Policy 
Association Dr. James MacDonald will 
direct a conference dealing with foreign 
questions. Many interesting debates will 
be held. Dr. MacDonald will also give a 
series of five lectures. 

Other prominent lecturers are Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, Dr. \ incent, Mrs. Grace Mor- 
rison Poole, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
Mr. Norman Thomas, Miss Zona Gale, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, and many others. 
Of special interest to Universalists will be 
the appearance on August 4 of Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. We hope to keep Mrs. 
Cushing over Sunday and have her speak 
for us at our Sunday morning service in 
the Denominational House. Another an- 
nouncement of interest to Universalists 
and Unitarians is that Dr. Daniel Evans 
will be on the program for the week of 
August 20 to 26. 

Each denomination maintains at Chau- 
tauqua a Denominational House for the 
convenience of its constituents. For a 
number of years the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists have worked together at Chau- 
tauqua, and will do so this year. The 
first Free Church of America. Mrs. Fogle- 
song and I will be the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist representatives this year, and we 
want to serve you. Call at the house. 
We will help you get located, arrange your 
sports, and do anything we can to make 
your stay pleasant. 

Each Sunday morning, before the union 
service in the Amphitheater, a denomina- 
tional service is held in the church house. 
Last year we had liberals from twenty 
states. You will enjoy widening your ac- 
quaintance, and visiting with these people. 
The only way we can exert a greater in- 
fluence at Chautauqua is to have more 
Unitarians and Universalists spend their 


vacation there. It is the one ideal place 
to go, and rates are most reasonable. 
Rooms may be had from $5.00 a week up, 
and excellent meals for 50 cents. A few 
rooms are to be had at Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Headquarters. You would enjoy be- 
ing at the house if there are vacancies. 

Plan to spend your vacation at Chautau- 
qua this year. 

We are asked many times about chil- 
dren. There are clubs for all ages to care 
for your children, and the rates are very 
reasonable. If you do not care to place 
them in a club, let them run wild. There 
are no keep off the grass signs at Chautau- 
qua, and your children are perfectly safe 
at all times. 

ff you are interested send to Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., for Ac- 
commodations Number of Chautauqua 
Weekly, enclosing ten cents in stamps. 


* * 


THE WELLESLEY INSTITUTE 


With the canceling of the Williamstown 
Institute of International Relations this 
year, the second annual New England 
Institute of International Relations at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., June 
22-July 1, will be particularly significant 
and important, according to Mrs. Gordon 
T. Bowles, field secretary for the Institute, 
which is being arranged by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College, and Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ley, president of Mt. Holyoke College, are 
on the list of sponsors of the Institute. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the 
executive council, California Institute of 
Technology, will be the outstanding 
speaker. He will give an address on 
Monday evening, June 26, on “Science and 
Internationalism.”’ His lecture will be 
open free to the public. Norman Thomas 
and Prof. George H. Blakeslee of Clark 
University, Worcester, counsel to the 
American members of the Lytton Commis- 
sion to Manchuria, are other prominent 
men scheduled to address the Institute. 

Last year, the International Relations 
Institute attracted many teachers, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. leaders, church 
groups, club leaders, educational directors, 
peace and social workers. They report 
that they were materially benefited. 

Others to take part in the Institute 
courses and evening lectures include: 
Harry D. Gideonse, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Chicago; Sidney 
B. Fay, professor of history, Harvard 
University; Raymond Leslie Buell, re- 
search director, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York, Tucker P. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, New York; Roswell P. Barnes, 
New School of Social Research, New York; 
Devere Allen, editor of the World Tomor- 
row; Dr. Robert A. Calhoun, associate 
professor of historical theology, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Alexander C. Purdy, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as corntainin; & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 


S these words are written Congress is in session. 
When they are read, in all probability, Congress 
will have adjourned. 

Without knowing just what will be done in the 
closing hours, it is safe to say that no President in re- 
cent years has worked better with Congress than Mr. 
Roosevelt. The jealousy between the two branches 
of the Government dates back to the adoption of the 
Constitution. It will exist probably until human be- 
ings are much nearer perfect than they now are. In 
this Congress two things have combined to secure 
prompt action—an emergency and a wide-spread criti- 
cism of Congress for past failure. 

Without passing on details of measures of which 
even Mr. Roosevelt says “nobody can tell whether 
they will work,” we do record unstinted admiration 
for the courage and initiative of the President and the 
backing of the President by the Congress. It is no 
slouch of a job to get a bill through two houses of in- 
dependent thinking folks, gathered from all parts of 
the country and prodded and inhibited by the preju- 
dices of the folks back home. 

Only “‘a dire emergency” and “a new deal’ and 
‘“wise executive leadership” could have brought about 
the mass of legislation that we have secured. 

We have little fear of overturning our institutions 
because so much power has been entrusted to Mr. 
Roosevelt. A government of checks and balancesis all 
very well until it turns into a government of checks 
exclusively. Any man who has had the slightest 
touch with putting over large projects or meeting 
emergencies, knows that the hour comes when a de- 
cision must be made promptly, and that a three months 
debate or possibly an all night debate is dangerous. 
No free institutions ever have been imperiled by a 
voluntary grant of power that results in needed action. 


They have been imperiled many times by failure to 
grant power, and the jealousy of one part of the gov- 
ernment for another with consequent paralysis. 
Probably none of us sense just what Mr. Roosevelt 
and our legislators have been up against in the past 


‘three months in Washington. The veterans’ lobby has 


been composed of strong, determined men who have 
worked on the job night and day. It will be noted 
that there has been no lobby equally determined on 
the other side to support the President and the Con- 
gressmen. The pressure on some men has made 
them capitulate, but not so with the President. He 
has been no unfeeling executive. He has been willing 
to review and revise for the sake of men who incurred 
disabilities in real action. But he has been adamant 
against the horde now, as always, fiercely determined 
to get something for nothing. 

The President has shown fine sense and great sym- 
pathy. Before the calm, friendly tender of jobs in the 
forest service and some happy human contacts es- 
tablished by both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
the bonus army “folded its tents like the Arabs and as 
silently stole away.” 

We do not like everything that this Administra- 
tion has done by a long sight. There is nothing that 
we know about, nothing that is out in the light of day, 
that can justify promising to pay in gold and then 
refusing to pay in gold or in its equivalent. 

We do not like the beer legislation, although we 
freely admit that it may be because we do not like 
beer and not because of any high moral view. Itseems 
to us that it would have been wiser to await the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, which is reasonably 
sure, and promptly build up a system of control to 
take the place of the foolish attempt to make the 
fundamental law do the job that we must do ourselves 
in local and state assemblies. 

We shrink from other experiments of the Roose- 
velt Administration. But, like ninety per cent of the 
American people, we are enthusiastic over Mr. Roose- 
velt’s sense, courage, initiative, willingness to act, 
modesty, good nature, tact, other high qualities of 
constructive leadership. 

If some of the steps taken to promote recovery 
are not the wisest, the country is big and strong 
enough to stand it. 

If fifty per cent work well we shall be traveling 
along at a good clip before we know it. 

While we were utterly disgusted with Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s League of Nations speech during his campaign, 
we here record our high admiration of his general at- 
titude in foreign affairs. Far better a practical Presi- 
dent who works steadily with the League of Nations 
to organize the world for peace, than an academic Presi- 
dent who spends all his time and strength fighting 
“the little group of wilful men” in the Senate over 
ratification. 

And so for all who have faced the heat of Wash- 
ington in these trying days we have a good word. We 
even give a god-speed to Congress—too often be- 
deviled by politics, caving in before veterans, building 
its own fences and thinking of its own dignities. We 
admit gladly that this Congress has risen to great 
heights. The outlook for the nation and for the world 
is better because of its toil and sacrifice. 

* * 


EX POST FACTO WISDOM 


OME of our fellow editors and many of our fellow 
ministers act as if they had been simply waiting 
for the first opening to demand the heads of new 

officials in Washington on a charger. Recall Davis, 
dismiss Woodin without delay, and blacklist every 
man on the Morgan list, is the ery. 

Now there are some of our friends on that list. 
They have lived upright lives, helped their fellow 
men, and supported clean, decent government. Just 
what has happened? It has been discovered that they 
took advantage of an offer by the Morgan firm, as 
they doubtless have taken advantage of offers of 
other firms, to buy stock in reputable business enter- 
prises before that stock went on the market. The 
charge made now is that the transaction amounted to 
bribery on the part of the Morgans, or at least to a 
retaining fee to enlist the support of all recipients of 
the largess in favor of the Morgan projects. A per- 
tinent fact, which is overlooked, is that the procedure 
is not unusual, and that it has as one of its objects the 
support of a nucleus of stockholders who are above 
throwing securities on the market at the first hint of 
trouble. In other words, the object is the stabiliza- 
tion of the industry in which the Morgans are acting 
as an agent to raise capital. 

We all have some ex post facto wisdom now. We 
all see that these transactions might be evil however 
upright the motives of the men engaged in them, that 
they assist in the concentration of money power in a 
few individuals, and that similar transactions could be 
highly improper. But we confess that if we, a year 
ago, had had money to invest and a trusted friend had 
said to us, “The Morgans never touch anything that 
is not good, they are floating so and so and they are 
issuing to insiders a block of stock at 50 that is liable 
to go to 75 as soon as it is listed,” we should have in- 
vested. We should not have seen what we now see, 
that the transaction is unfair essentially to the invest- 
ing public. 

But if we had invested we should no more have 
thought that we had been bought or even retained 
than we think it of the honorable gentlemen on that 
Morgan list today. 

There are wrongs involved in acts of this kind, 
but what we seem to be forgetting in the Senate and in 
private speech is that there are wrongs of false judg- 


ment, distortion, misrepresentation, slander, as well. 

Our moral sense may be blunted, but we have not 
the slightest hesitancy in declaring that we had rather 
travel up to heaven in the company of some of the men 
on the Morgan list than in the company of some of the 
Senators who are frothing at the mouth. And unless 
God Almighty has completely lost all sense of humor, 
we should not be kept out by reason of these stock 
transactions. 

With the main object of the Senate investigation, 
with legislation designed to safeguard the rights of the 


people against any money group, we are in full sym-’ 


pathy, but we cannot help wishing that the proceed- 
ings of the Senate Committee could be directed more 
to finding out facts than to pinning on a man anything 
that the prosecutor can seize. 

* * 


ANOTHER LOT OF FREE BOOKS 


NHE books advertised free of charge on the back 
Ar page of this issue are not worthless books. 
Some are old-fashioned to be sure, but many 
have never been surpassed. We simply do not intend 
to move to our new book room and carry dead stock. 
And yet we are sure that many people would like these 
books, some for their historical interest, others for their 
literary charm, and still others for their religious in- 
sight. 

Bisbee wrote a most interesting account of the 
Convention trip to the Pacific coast. Capen was one 
of the great presidents of Tufts. Haywood, a modern- 
minded minister, is still living. Nothing that Isaac 
Morgan Atwood ever wrote is without value. Betts’s 
picturesque style is appreciated by the present genera- 
tion. The debate between Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Waterhouse and Professor Tousey is still talked about. 
There never was a greater book of comfort than that 
by T. B. Thayer. Paige’s Commentary was a monu- 
ment of scholarship for a generation, and though out 
of date now is exceedingly interesting. And Dean 
Leonard’s little book is still treasured by hundreds of 
his old students. 

We are of the opinion that if any one wants these 
books under the terms of the offer they will have to 
write within a week. 

* * 


DONE AT ROME 


ONE at Rome this seventh day of June, 1983,’ 
reads a momentous document. “In faith 
whereof the above mentioned plenipotentiaries 

have signed.” 

These words refer to the Mussolini treaty pledg- 
ing France, Italy, Great Britain and Germany to ten 
years cooperation along economic lines and to pro- 
mote the peace of the world. 

It took nerve for the Government of France to 
sign in spite of the violent opposition of the Little 
Entente, and especially Poland. It took nerve for 
the Government of Germany to sign, especially as all 
reference to equal rights for Germany and the ac- 
ceptance of the MacDonald disarmament scheme 
had been stricken out on the insistence of France. 

Mussolini, for whom we seldom have had a good 
word, deserves great credit for suggesting the agree- 
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ment and working for it not only with “might and 
main” but with coolness, patience, persistence, good 
humor and tact. 

In the Italian Senate immediately after the treaty 
had been signed Premier Mussolini paid a high tribute 
to Premier Daladier of France, denied that the French 
Government had ever replied with an absolute refusal 
to any proposal in connection with this treaty, and 
added, ‘‘France is an essential element to peace and 
progress.” 

To Germany also Signor Mussolini paid tribute. 
It is well deserved. The importance of the treaty is 
that the most powerful nations on the Council of the 
League of Nations will now pull together probably, 
instead of heading separate blocs. 

The ideals of the League of Nations, the Locarno 
treaties, the Briand-Kellogg pact and the Geneva 
declaration of Dec. 11, 1932, renouncing the use of 
force, are specifically reaffirmed. The nations agree 
to make every effort to insure the success of the dis- 
armament conference. And, perhaps most important 
of all, they agree to consult both in the framework of 
the League and out of it on all questions between them. 

In all the ups and downs of the peace movement 
since 1918, here is a decided up. It does not usher in 
the millennium, but it indicates progress. It drives 
home to every one of us the irrationality of the cyni- 
cism and doubt which have been poured over the world 
and the reasonableness and the necessity of the faith 
for which our churches stand. 

* * 


USING THE TALENTS HE HAS 


OO much of our energy is spent in bewailing what 

aman lacks instead of using what he has. 

Some men do not have much in the way of 
skill or energy, and we often have to let them go to 
a job where different gifts are needed. 

But there is a great body of people far from per- 
fect who are not accomplishing much in the positions 
in which they are placed because their employers or 
comrades or standing committees think continually 
about what they can not do rather than about what 
they can do. 

Often if you get hold of a carpenter who is honest, 

you find him slow. If he is fast, he may be careless. 
If he is painstaking he may possibly be not above a 
little petty graft. While it is true that there are faults 
that we can not put up with, there are others that we 
must put up with and make the best of, if the project 
is to be served. 
' Whether the matter in hand is building a house, 
working.a farm, running a church, editing a paper or 
serving the nation, we should get ahead faster if we 
cultivated the mental habit of looking for a man’s 
talents rather than for his defects, rejoicing in his 
strength rather than gossiping over his weakness. 

Quite apart from running farms and nations, 
building houses and newspapers, there is the important 
question of what our gossiping about defects is doing 
to us personally. We can be reasonably sure that if 
we get started doing this sort of thing it will be devas- 
tating to ourselves. The habit grows upon us. It 
sours us. Or it makes us petty scandalmongers or 


gOSSips. 


Weare not suggesting any blunting of the edge of 
discrimination. Werealize the importance of criticism 
in progress. But we are pointing out again what 
ought to be the obvious: Common sense men ruthlessly 
put their foot down on this foolish demand that every- 
body must be perfect, and they go ahead using the 
human talents that are at hand in themselves and 


others. 
* * 


HELP THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


NGELO PATRI tells us that 290,000 children 
have been deprived of schooling during the 
current school year. Some schools closed 

at Christmas and have not been opened since. Over 
the radio Mr. Patri made an eloquent plea for the 
support of the schools. “We are engaged in a war on 
poverty,” he said, “but what poverty is worse than 
the poverty of the mind? The last and least child 
neglected may become the corner-stone of the temple 
of destruction. It is not enough to care for the ninety 
and nine. We must see to it that the one lost is saved 
and given a chance.” That is great doctrine. Can 
we apply it? Too often during the past year we have 
come into contact with measures that cripple schools 
even if they are kept open. Scarcity of money has 
led us to crowd too many children into a room, get 
along with too few teachers, cut out playgrounds, shop’ 
work and other things that we call luxuries. A lower- 
ing of educational standards is sure to prove to be 
costly economy. 

Now when the schools are closing for the vacation 

is a good time to plan for schooling for all the children 
of the nation and better schools everywhere. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Is it possible that an attempt to form an inde- 
pendent labor union could be met by bullets and 
death in the U. S. A.? Apparently that is what 
has happened in the Illinois coal field, where armed 
deputies have even dispersed Sunday school meetings. 


‘‘Why ordain any more men for a year or two?” 
asks an Episcopal layman in the Churchman. There 
are 105 priests out of work. This layman says that it 
is morally wrong to educate them and then tell them 
that there is nothing to do. 


“T call for a moratorium,” said Dr. Griffin at 
the Unitarian Festival, ‘on all philosophical, theo- 
logical and psychological debate, and I urge a strong 
pull together to help suffering human beings.” 


The Y. P. C. U. shows sound judgment in putting 
its 19338 Convention somewhere near the Chicago 
World’s Fair. It will be in Turkey Run, a state park 
of Indiana, July 5-9. 


Dean Skinner writes: “The volume of Antiphonal 
Readings by Griswold Williams is a significant and 
important contribution to the problem of modern 
liturgy.” 


“Tf we define our goals,” says Amos Pinchot to 
his fellow liberals, ““we shall reach them.” 
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Dr. Griffin on the Free Church---I 


N a long experience with conventions, we seldom 
have listened to proceedings more intensely 
interesting than the two hours or more given 
by the Unitarians at the recent meetings in 

Boston to consideration of ‘“The Report of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Commission on the Free Church 
of America.” 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia made the 
report for the commission, and his address made one 
of the high-water marks of the May Meetings. One 
might even say that seldom in a decade does a speaker 
more successfully reach his objective. For Dr. Grif- 
fin got a verdict. Even if the great majority was pre- 
pared to vote for the report, he changed routine ac- 
quiescence into the conviction that a great forward 
step was to be taken. 

In two issues of the Leader we shall publish this 
address in full. Let those who would oppose the 
Free Church read this address, that they may oppose 
it intelligently. Let all who are for the Free Church 
read, that they may see exactly where the Uni- 
tarians stand. For the mighty chorus of ayes and the 
overwhelming vote on division showed what our kins- 
folk think about it. 

The Editor. 


Dr. Griffin said: 


Dr. Cornish and Friends: 

You stood to welcome the new ministers; possibly 
you would like to stand to welcome the report of this 
Commission. (Laughter.) Dr. Cornish has indicated 
to me that my time is not limited and he has suggested 
that perhaps four hours may be sufficient. (Laughter.) 
We have said again and again that we stand for our 
faith. If you desire to stand during this report I will 
understand it, but if you go out while I am making the 
report I will not understand it. (Laughter.) 

A few months ago an attractive young woman 
came to me and said that she was going to be married. 
Her family, however, had imposed objections. She 
said: 

“Throughout my life I have done a great many 
things—studied, written, painted, gone to Europe— 
but seldom with any very great and absorbing interest. 
For once there is something that I want to do, some- 
thing that I want to do more than I have ever wanted 
to do anything. There is nothing that I want to do so 
ae as to marry that man, and I propose to marry 

1m), 

She did. (Laughter.) 

We are to consider this morning a plan. There 
are, it has occurred to every single one of us, difficulties 
and objections. But we have been going along our 
way for a considerable number of years, doing good 
things and true things, but there has been something 
of an attitude of indifference among us. Now there 
comes something new, and if we want to do it, if we 
want to do it more than we have ever wanted to do 
anything else, then our answer will be, Let objections 
come, let difficulties arise, this is a thing which we 
propose to do, and we will do it. (Applause.) 

Hoping that that is your attitude and that the re- 


port of your commissioners will be received as express- 
ing that attitude, I want to point out to you certain 
reasons why we want this closer relation with Uni- 
versalists and other religious communions. 

In bringing this report to you I represent—I am 
confident of this—every one of the eighteen members, 
nine Unitarians and nine Universalists, in saying that 
the report is made in no half-hearted or hesitant 
manner. The report is made after two years of con- 
ference and of study, and it has come forth and is 
brought to you as an expression not alone of great 
conviction but of great obligation and great duty. 

Why do we desire this cleser relation with Uni- 
versalists and other religious communions? There 
are many reasons and I can not mention them all, 
but I want to mention four of the really important 
reasons and I shall mention first that reason which is 
all-sufficient and which is the most important of all. 
We want this closer relation for the sake of our own 
spiritual consistency and integrity. 

Throughout our entire history, not alone of the 
American Unitarian Association but the entire his- 
tory of our Unitarian fellowship in this and in every 
other country, we have affirmed our faith in fellowship. 
We have sought fellowship; we have gone out of our 
way to seek fellowship with people in our own land 
and in other lands. We have sought it as an expression 
of our deepest and truest purposes. We have exalted 
liberty, and liberty is one of the cornerstones of our 
corporate life. But liberty without fellowship is 
inertia and selfishness, breeding anarchy. We can- 
not remain free and be true unless we are associated 
with others in fellowship. We have stressed fellow- 
ship above intellectual agreement. We have wel- 
comed disagreement, but we have felt that disagree- 
ment did not close the doors to fellowship. We have 
sought conviction, free expression of conviction, true- 
ness of mind and trueness of life. We have felt that 
our own lives would be enriched and strengthened if 
we could have that, not in isolation but in fellowship. 
Therefore we seek this because it is incumbent upon 
the clearest affirmations and convictions of our re- 
ligious faith. 

Then again, we desire it because denominational- 
ism is impoverishing. Where denominationalism is 
strict it rears barriers which keep out the religious 
experiences of other people. In our worship we are 
every day grateful to those people of other religious 
faiths who have shared with us their liturgies, their 
prayers, theirhymns. Wesing Universalist hymns, we 
sing Quaker and Congregational and Episcopal and 
Catholic hymns. Should we not in much the same 
manner, as far as we are able and other people are 
willing, share one another’s religious experiences in 
order that our own thoughts and our aspirations may 
be purified and strengthened? Much as we prize the 
life of our own churches and our own denomination, 
we know that there is much which we can gain from 
others. And we would have that fellowship with 
them which would enable us to profit by their ex- 
perience that we may learn of them. 

We desire this closer union with the Universalists 
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and with others for the sake of efficiency in religion. 
I mean efficiency in no mechanical or commercial 
sense, true and fine as that may be. I mean it rather 
in a more fundamental and human sense. We want 
this for efficiency in all our missionary endeavors and 
our endeavors to promote social justice and social 
purity; in all our philanthropic and educational en- 
deavors. There is nothing, dear friends, that is sec- 
tarian about suffering. There is nothing denomina- 
tional about justice or purity. These great social 
causes are the causes of us all, and if we can go forth a 
stronger and more united band to serve these purposes, 
then they will be advanced the more quickly. 

I do not know that historians are quite clear as to 
how we came by our name, whether it has an exclu- 
sively theological origin or not. But there is some- 
thing more than a tradition, something more than our 
imagination, that it has a very deep human, spiritual, 
sociological meaning. For were not those people four 
hundred years ago in Transylvania called Unitarians 
for a reason other than their theology? What they 
said was this: 

“We are people who worship before different 
altars and who have different faiths, but we have a 
common cause outside of our churches. Let us come 
together to do better those things we hold in com- 
mon.” And they were called Unitarii or Uniters. 
So from the very first we were pledged to this sort of 
thing. 

Then there is one other reason which I would 
mention. We desire this closer relation with the 
Universalists and other kindred religious fellowships 
in order that we may make a more effective witness 
before the world to religion as a way of life. There are 
people who have a different conception of religion and, 
while we desire to have all respect for their sincerity, 
we cannot accept their conclusions. Throughout all 
our years religion to us has been a way of life, a way 
of conducting our personal lives, our social lives; a way 
of conducting our life of thought, our life of feeling. 
Religion is to us a way to livein this world. We desire 
greater strength in order that we may bear more 
effective witness to this great principle and great 
spirit of our fellowship. 

Then there is another consideration—not a reason 
why we want this closer relationship, but why we want 
it now. We live—and no one needs to be told it—we 
live in a strange period. The world is troubled and 
depressed. It is torn and bruised. Nations and 
classes and groups look upon one another with bit- 
terness. There has been conflict through all the years, 
and all the precious hopes of unity and brotherhood 
have been deferred. What would it mean to us, what 
would it mean to the world, if we could go forth as 
those who have set aside every non-essential con- 
sideration and have pledged heart and soul and voice 
to the great essentials of our common religious life! 
And so I say that anything that is spoken here today 
will be as nothing compared to what we may do here 
today. If we go forth from this place having adopted 
a constitution, it may be forgotten tomorrow. But if 
we go forth from here having borne witness in a spirit 
of faith, trust and good will—all those spiritual attri- 
butes which we cherish—then what we do cannot be 
forgotten tomorrow or next year, but will long be re- 


membered. It may change the entire current of our 
lives and the life of our churches and have far-reaching 
effect upon other churches. Therefore let us come to 
this report and this plan, putting first things first, 
and consummate this plan with confidence and with 
courage. 

Two years ago at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, there was a resolution 
adopted to the effect that ‘‘the president is requested, 
if he finds it advisable after conference with the of- 
ficials of the Universalist Convention, to appoint a 
commission of such number as he may designate, to 
look into the practicability of uniting these two 
communions for the common good.” 

That was the resolution passed two years ago. 
Then in October following, 1931, the Universalist 
Convention cordially received this resolution and 
passed a practically identical resolution, so that the 
two commissions were formed, nine persons each— 
nine Unitarians and nine Universalists. During 
these two years they have been working together, and 
if it were possible for you to look into the history of the 
deliberations of the two commissions, you would dis- 
cover something that the members of the commissions 
will always remember as infinitely sweet and precious. 
For all the difficulties which may come into your 
minds came into the minds of the commissioners. 
Those difficulties were all resolved, and the commis- 
sioners came to their decision not over the road of 
compromise but over the road of confidence and high 
aims. 

The joint Commission had before it three possi- 
bilities. With some of these facts you are familiac be- 
cause the report has been widely circulated through 
special pamphlets and in the Register. But let me 
briefly state this for the sake of a complete story. 

Before the Commission there were three possi- 
bilities. There was the maintenance of the present 
order of things; no change; that we should continue 
our very pleasant and neighborly relations with the 
Universalists and with other kindred religious fellow- 
ships. That, however, seemed to the Commission to 
be contrary to the spirit and purpose of the two reso- 
lutions. 

The second possibility was organic union. There 
have been some of our own number who have felt very 
keenly and with great conviction that the Commission 
should have brought in a report which would have 
made organic union possible. But there were two 
principal reasons why the Commission cast that aside. 
There were certain hindrances. It is true that they 
might have been overcome, but was it necessary and 
was it desirable to overcome them? If there had been 
organic union it would have been necessary, in all 
probability, for one or the other of the two bodies to 
give up its distinctive name. Now we have lived too 
long and have fought too many battles under the 
name “Unitarian” to be willing to give it up as the 
name of our denomination or the name of our local 
churches. The Universalists feel exactly the same 
way about it, unwilling to give up their name, and 
we respect them. We understand why they are un- 
willing to give it up. Then there are traditions which 
we cherish, and cherish not alone for sentimental 
reasons but because they are really very potent; and 
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we do not desire to do anything which would in any 
way endanger those traditions. 

There is that which we experience here this week. 
We are a small fellowship and that has many advan- 
tages. One of the advantages is that we come to know 
one another quite well, and when we come here for 
Anniversary Week it is a wonderful pleasure for us to 
come together. Perhaps the only objection which 
anybody could raise to Anniversary Week is the Anni- 
versary Week meetings. (Laughter.) 

We do not want to do anything which would en- 
danger that family feeling which is very precious to us, 
which is of very great value. ’ 

There were financial difficulties. There are many 
trust funds which must be administered according to 
the terms of the trusts. While devoted and skilful 
men would be able eventually to overcome some if not 
all of those difficulties, nevertheless it would delay 
the consummation of the plan for a considerable period 
of time. 

There were these reasons against organic union. 
But there was another reason which is really very 
much more important than these which have been 
mentioned. It is one thing to seek closer relations 


with our friends and neighbors the Universalists, but » 


you know how we have been talking for a great many 
years about what we call a “new alignment.” We 
felt that there were a large number of people scattered 
all over the country, organized religious denominations 
which had great things in common. It was thought 
by the Commission that a plan should be presented 
whereby the Universalists and Unitarians could work 
together but also whereby other denominations could 
work with us on exactly the same basis. Therefore 
they come to you today with their plan for the Free 
Church of America. 

Now afew words of brief general description about 
this plan. It is not a new church. If there is any- 
thing that I want to make clear, it is that. The 
Commission does not come suggesting the founding of 
a new church. What it does suggest is a plan for an 
association for common purposes of a group of churches. 
In the second place, the plan proposes at the outset a 
merger of functions. Of that I would like to speak 
more fully in a few moments, therefore will you allow 
it to rest just there. In the third place, it proposes 
the engaging in common work, where any work can 
be done better with others than alone, then to do that 
work with others, but where it can be done better 
alone by our separate denominational agencies and 
churches, then to be done separately. Beyond this— 
and perhaps this also should be regarded as one of the 
very important steps—that, whatever is done today, 
whatever is explicitly in the plan, there is before us, 
unwritten, a great venture into which we may enter 
and into which we can enter only by the way of trust, 
good will, faith, and a desire to be of service one to 
another. If we will approach the venture that way 
there are many things which the future will unfold for 
us of which we do not at the moment think. 

Now in regard to the plan. First, as has already 
been stated, this does not comprehend the establishing 
of anew church. . It is to be an association of churches 
—Universalist, Unitarian, and we hope others. There 

has been correspondence already with others. There 


have been interviews with others. I do not believe 
that there will be any impropriety in saying here that 
there are some among the Society of Friends who look 
with much interest and favor upon this plan and, while 
unable to pledge themselves or to commit their Meet- 
ing, look forward with hope to the development of 
the plan that it may be for them an opportunity for 
closer work with us. Likewise there has been corre- 
spondence and conference with people, not officially 
but as individuals, representative of the Congrega- 
tionalists. We know that with the Congregationalists 
and with the Friends and with the Universalists there 
is not one of us here but could worship in all sincerity 
and truth and work with pleasure and with joy. Here, 
therefore, is this plan which has an immediate pur- 
pose, and this larger and greater purpose. How good 
it is to contemplate; how fully it is in accord with all 
the cherished ideals and much of the history of our own 
religious fellowship! 

In the second place, this Free Church of America 
would have a central organization in which there 
would be a Council with representatives of the con- 
stituent parts. That is, this Association would ap- 
point or elect its representatives to be members of the 
Council; the Universalists the same; if the Friends 
came in, the same, and if the Congregationalists, the 
same. The operation of the Free Church of America 
would not involve much expense. The probabilities 
are that it would be relatively inexpensive because its 
work would be carried on through existing channels. 

This plan does not contemplate the giving up of 
any name. The name “Unitarian” would be retained 
for our churches, and our national organization, just 
so long as we desired. Nevertheless there are those 
who are apprehensive, and who fear that in a very 
short time the name would be lost. If I remember 
correctly, there are forty-one Unitarian churches in 
Ireland; forty of them bear the name Presbyterian. 
(Laughter.) They were Presbyterian once; they have 
continued the name. Here in New England I don’t 
know how many of our Unitarian churches are still 
called, and still called with affection and approval and 
with no thought of change, Congregational churches. 
There is no danger that we would lose the name Uni- 
tarian if we desired to keep it. There is no necessity 
of giving up the name. There is no thought of asking 
anyone to give up the name. This American Uni- 
tarian Association would remain. It would continue 
to function very much as it is functioning now, with 
certain limitations of which I shall speak. Certain of 
our organizations would continue. The Women’s 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League would continue. 
And yet it is possible that the time might come when 
in local communities and even over the entire country 
there would be a spontaneous desire for an occasional 
if not a permanent coming together of women’s and 
men’s organizations. But that is not at the moment 
contemplated. That is left for future cireumstances 
and events to decide. The separate funds would re- 
main as they are now; they would be administered 
according to the terms of the various deeds of trust. 

Certain local churches under this plan would 
merge exactly as certain others are merged now. 
There are Unitarian-Universalist churches in com- 
munities which could ill afford to support two but are 
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merged in one where they make a better witness to free 
and fraternal religion than would be possible alone. 
There are certain communities where the free churches 
would remain as they are now, distinct and independ- 
ent, and it would be better that they should so remain; 
that they should not merge; that there should be in 
the city of Boston or New York or Philadelphia Free 
Churches of America, Unitarian, Universalist, and 
then, if our hopes are fulfilled, those of other names. 
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What would it mean—it seems a little thing,’ but what 
would it mean if we could state before t 1e world that, 
with all our differences of tradition, forms of worship, 
forms of faith, we were united in one great group to 
serve underlying essentials common to us all? And 
so it would be that in many communities churches 
would remain independent, not merged,§not united 
with other churches, but associated in the Free Church 
of America. 


Memories of the World War 


XXXII. 


Various Picturesque Facts and Folks 


Johannes 


Department of the American Red Cross ac- 
counts of various picturesque facts and con- 

af} tacts as they occurred. Many were pub- 
lished. The work took no great amount of time 
on my part, as sometimes the stories were compressed 
in two or three lines. They were the things that one 
might have forgotten if they had not been set down. 
If any of these wandering children of mine now lodge 
under some other writer’s roof, let this sentence both 
cal] them home and reassure the critics as to their 
paternity. 


% % 

The individuality of the guns always fascinated 
me. People under fire for months or years at a time 
became most expect in telling from the coup-de-de- 
port (report when the shell starts) what gun was firing 
and where the shell would land. ‘In Furnes,” said 
my old friend Steyaert, the one civil official who 
stayed, “we are shelled every day. We know the 
voices of the guns and whether the shell will land on 
Furnes, Avecapelle or some other village. There is a 
report and the old sister (religious sister) will say, 
“Avecapelle’, or ‘Oh, la, la, un obus.’” 

Cities like Dunkirk, twenty odd miles from the 
enemy gun, were warned by their own artillery when 
shells started their way. The observer, recognizing 
the sound of the explosion, telegraphed a warning to 
the siren in Dunkirk, the man in charge blew a warning 
that meant shell, and people had a minute and some 
seconds to get to their cellars. More often the siren 
blew a warning of enemy airplanes, and once in a 
while of enemy warships. Think of children living 
for four years where they had to scuttle like frightened 
woodchucks! ak 

The old chateau at Wulveringhem, Flanders, 
filled with the officers of the Belgian Minister of War, 
was surrounded by a moat where carp have lived for 
many years. “Some of the carp are fifty years old,” 
said my friend. “Wemaynottakethem. The owner 
is very fond of them.” “Look, I will call them,” he 
added, and began to whistle. Soon a great fellow 
rose sluggishly to the surface. A clerk threw out a 
little bread and the fish came for it, not like a pike or 
trout or salmon, but like a pig. “It is hot to-day,” 
said my friend, ‘and they are all asleep at the bottom. 
In a heavy bombardment they come up and leap out 
of the water. It is a fine sight, but it occurs only 
when we have other things to do.” 


“Why do the carp of Wulveringhem§jump during 
a bombardment?” I asked. My friend replied,\““Some 
change in the atmospheric pressure caused by the 
explosions.’”’ Probably this was correct. But if the 
fish were like little boys bathing in the creeks of 
Schoharie County sticking their heads under water 
and cracking stones together, they probably would 
feel the vibrations transmitted by the water with 
terrific power, as we did in the old days of childhood. 

A South African officer at Calais, who was after 
supplies with a horse convoy, said that twenty-four 
out of his forty-six horses were blind from gas at the 
front. 

* * 

“The President ends his conference with the 
Japanese,” says the New York Times for Sunday, 
May 28, 1933, and a picture shows Debuchi and three 
helpers photographed with Mr. Roosevelt. A wall 
rises between our country and Japan. Will it ever 
be broken down? Adachi, the Japanese Minister to 
Belgium, brought a delegation of Japanese scientists 
in Red Cross uniform to our part of the front. At the 
dinner of the great Belgian, Dr. Depage, I sat next 
to Adachi. In reply to his questions, I told him 
about a road to take going back and a hill to climb 
where he could get a wonderful panoramic view of the 
war. AndIgavehimmyownbestmap. That ended 
the incident for me, but not for Adachi. In two days 
a telegram came back from Le Havre: ‘Wonderful 
experience. Thank you for suggestions. Adachi.” 
Cleanliness may be next to godliness, but courtesy is 
not far from the throne. 

* * 

Some folks think isolation still possible, even in an 
age of motor cars, airplanes and wireless. One after- 
noon Bicknell and I took a party of visiting Red Cross 
officials to Rollencourt Chateau to see the corre- 
spondents attached to the British army. Philip Gibbs 
walked out with me and we chatted while my car 
was coming up. I told him who the men werefand 
the curious circumstance that we had a German car 
temporarily turned over to us by the widow of the 
late President Diaz of Mexico. Gibbs’ eye lighted up. 
“See,” said he. ‘You Americans are using a German 
car, owned by a Mexican, driven by a Belgian, to call 
on the British in France.” 

An American-born woman was working with{the 
Madame in a French hospital. Said she: “For{thirty 
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years I have lived in England, India and South Africa. 
My husband is a colonel in the British army. My son 
is an officer in the British navy. I thought that I was 
completely British, but when the first American 
wounded came into this hospital I knew in a flash that 
I was American and never could be fully anything 
else.” 
* * 

I was in one of the Channel ports for a few hours 
in the summer of 1918. I saw a friend who was 
stationed at the dock helping to evacuate the wounded 
to England. ‘We have had a terrible week,” he said. 
“We sent out five boats to-day with British wounded. 
We have 100 stretcher bearers, all men who have 
served up the line and who are more or less unfit. 
To-night they were utterly exhausted and falling down 
one by one, with still a ship to load. An American 
ship was in, and the jackies saw what was up. Ina 
minute they swarmed over the side and we had new 
stretcher bearers for the last hour. Our men just 
lay on the dock and watched them. They gave our 
wounded cigarettes, and carried them as gently as if 
they weighed nothing. I’! never forget the lines of 
blue—their strength, their cheer—or how they saved 
the last hour of the day’s work. I heard one giant 
say to a poor little English Tommy suffering from 
wounds and shell shock, ‘Dry your tears, lad. You 
are headed for home.’ ”’ 

*x x 

Here is one of the stories the Madame told me 
when I came back to Le Havre: 

It seems as if the ends of the earth were brought 
together to end the war. No one would ever have 
thought that huge John Krivdo of Murray City, Ohio, 
would ever pull off his shoes and put them on little 
Kasdi Mahomet from Algiers, attached to the French 
Colonials. 

The Madame had worked hard to get Kasdi, 
the Algerian, his ‘Permission de sortie.”’ The French 
nurse told her he could not go, as he had no shoes. 
Krivdo heard the Madame exclaim, “It is a shame.” 
“What, no shoes,” he ejaculated. “Lead me to 
him.” ‘Here,’ he said,- “take mine.’”’ And before 
Mahomet knew what was happening, the giant had set 
him down in his two number 10’s and tied them on. 
It made no difference to Krivdo that he also had a 
permission to go out, and only one pair of shoes. 
Mahomet, almost struck dumb with astonishment, 
bowed repeatedly to everybody in sight and said, 
“Mot Americain maintenant.”’ Me American now. 

* * 

“What will you have?” said the American Red 
Cross visitor to the American wounded. “Jam,” 
said No. 1. “Cigarettes,” said No. 2. ‘Chewing 
gum,” said No. 3. No. 4 was Hanson Ambrose 
Smith. His reply gave the visitor the shock of her 
life. “If you please,” he said, ‘I should like Milton’s 
poems.”’ It was a remote French city, but in four 
days Hanson had the book. “I am familiar,” he said, 
‘““with Paradise Lost, I want to study now Paradise 
Regained.” 

* * 
And here is another note from that unforgettable 


summer of 1918: 
“Tt is impossible to raise roses in Flanders’”— 
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everybody agreed. And yet, I have been walking 
to-day in a rose garden of 3,000 bushes at the Ocean 
Hospital at Vinckem—seven miles from the front 
trenches. It was planted on April 7, 1918, and now 
300 wonderful blossoms are cut every day for the 
wounded. The bushes all look thrifty. 

The idea was the idea of the Queen, who believes 
in beauty and fragrance, as well as bread and ban- 
dages. The execution was in the strong hands of Dr. 
Depage, who smashes obstacles. His strength, the 
Queen’s faith, a little gift of $2,500 from the American 
Red Cross, and some intelligent Belgian gardeners 
from the army, did the impossible. 

* * 


At the Officers’ Club at Calais one day, a tall, 
bronze, clean-shaven, square-jawed British Colonel 
begged pardon and asked how to locate a doctor in 
the American Army. We had just about two minutes 
together, but it was long enough to know that he was 
my kind. Before the war he lived in the wilds of 
South America. He was a civil engineer. He hadn’t 
the military mind—synonymous for him with the 
wooden inelastic type. He was in this show just for 
the war. All the chevrons were so much camouflage. 
They hid what he really was. He was a builder of 
dams or railroads or tunnels. He wanted to whip the 
German good and hard and good and quick so he 
could get back to the Argentine and real things. His 
name was Colonel J. A. Wickham. I may never see 
him again here, but he will be a refreshing breeze in 
Heaven. 

* * 

The children of Ypres were returning to the old 
Chateau of Wisques after a walk in the woods. A 
woman stood near some bushes by the road as the 
children approached. Suddenly one tot of six flung 
herself madly at the lonely figure, who swiftly bent 
down to clasp the little one to her. Then I saw that 
the woman had only one arm. She had come from | 
Vogelhoek, near Poperinghe, to see her child. They 
were together when the father was shelled and killed 
in Ypres, and later mother and child were both wounded 
by the same shell in Poperinghe. Now they were | 
separated by twenty-five or thirty miles in fact, but | 
about one thousand miles by difficulties in the way of | 
travel, passes, trains, ete. The mother had traveled 
from 3 a. m. to get there at 3 p. m., and she left at | 
4.30 a. mi. the next morning to get back when she had | 
promised. | 
I was glad that the American Red Cross had 
charged me to help bear burdens for such mothers. 

* * 

In a French civil hospital at Ebblinghem near 
St. Omer, while the German offensive of 1918 was on, 
I met an interesting old French peasant woman in |} 
her ninety-ninth year. She was straight, square | 
built and stocky, with cheeks ruddy as a pippin. || 
The night before I saw her fifteen bombs from aviators || 
had fallen around the hospital and two or three shells ||! 
had come in. | 

There were forty patients, all extremely nervous, ||| 
and all asking that they might be evacuated to a safer 
place. The old woman was more calm. She had || 
lived almost a hundred years, but never in her long | 
life had anything as miraculous happened to her as ||| 
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in the shelling of the night before. When the racket 
began she got up to say her prayers. While she was 
kneeling by the side of the bed, a dud shell fell on the 
building, hit the pillow that she had just left and 
carried a lot of the feathers on down through the floor. 
She showed me the hole, about eight inches across and 
filled with feathers. ‘‘An amazingly keen, well pre- 
served old lady,’ I wrote at the time. She was very 
religious, and felt sure that God had worked a miracle 
in her behalf. With the Germans coming closer and 
shelling getting worse the hospital had to be moved. 
A British General, a French Prefet, the Friends Am- 
bulance Unit and Madame Lionville, the head of the 
hospital, all came at us strong, for the American Red 
Cross was the strongest agency in sight, and by wire 
almost instantly Bicknell authorized a new hospital 
at Lumbres. 

There was another old French woman at Ebbling- 
hem who was ninety-six, very decrepit, a little 
French boy with skull fractured by a bomb but re- 
covering, five French children of one family who had 
fled from Hazebrouck but moved back before it was 
safe only to be all wounded at once instead of being all 
killed at once, as so often happened, and there was a 
little Belgian boy with both hips broken by a fall 
from a tree. Hewas trying to rob birds’ nests. With 
every kind of chance to get hurt by military opera- 
tions, people had marvelous escapes, and then were 
hurt by the same old accidents of peace. We enlarged 
this hospital and put up barracks for contagious 
disease. 

* Ox 

To some of the vivid figures of those days I can 
not give a name. They were vivid because of time, 
place or happening. One sees them still as they 
walked off, or drew back, or picked themselves up, or 
patiently submitted to the inevitable. One possibly 
never heard of them again. As the captain of a liner 
sees for just an instant a startled face on a fishing 
smack that he avoids running down, as a motorist 
catches a pair of eyes at a turn of a road, as a pedes- 
trian has a glimpse of somebody outlined for an instant 
by a flash of lightning, so are many of the figures of 
the World War. 

There was a little old woman who kept a bake 
shop a few miles back of the Belgian trenches. She 
could get sugar to use when a few miles away in 
France it was quite ‘wn histoire,’ or long story, to 
get any. She had been warned to go away. Some 
folks said it was just peasant cupidity that made her 
stay. Possibly that was part of it. In their hard 
lives, a little extra money did seem a highly desirable 
thing to the peasants. But love of money was not the 
only thing that kept Belgian peasants on their farms 
or in their shops, exposed to shell-fire. It was love of 
home, affection for the cow or pig or chickens, and 
almost always a stubborn resolution not to be forced 
away by anybody, friend or foe. So this woman 
stayed, and often I bought her little cakes. Then one 
day a shell went straight through her shop and eX- 
ploded in the rear. We who were near by rushed in 
expecting to find her dead. We found her picking 
herself up and starting for the broom. And while we 
talked with her she swept glass, picked up cakes, wiped 
a trickle of blood from her forehead, and put her place 
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to rights—so far as lay in her power. ‘Open for 
business,” could have been put up over her door ten 
seconds after the arrival of that German shell. Call it 
instinct if you please—that old peasant woman start- 
ing to sweep up to me is one of the inspiring memories 
of the World War. I should like to have her picture 
and her broom to fasten above my desk to say to me 
after every untoward event: “Pick up and start 
over.” 

There was a frail little hump-backed Belgian girl, 
a seamstress, who showed that same never-say-die 
spirit. 

In La Panne near the famous Ocean Hospital 
was the Bains Militaires, or military bath establish- 
ment. Here soldiers fresh from the trenches were 
cleaned up and here their clothing was washed and 
mended. Over two hundred Belgian peasants were 
employed here in the one-story barracks that com- 
prised the institution. One day, without the slightest 
warning, a long range German shell fell squarely on 
one of these barracks and exploded in the midst of the 
people who were sitting quietly mending clothes. 
There were some eighty casualties and over thirty 
died. A fragment of the shell struck this little dress-. 
maker and cut off both of her legs near the hips. 
Ordinarily such a terrible wound in such a frail body 
means quick death. But the hospital over the way 
was used to emergencies, the surgeons and helpers. 
moved fast, the flow of blood was quickly staunched 
and the little woman was moved to the operating 
room and then to a hospital cot. When she opened 
her eyes her old mother, who had run quickly to the 
hospital, was sitting by her side crying. To the little 
hunchback the tears meant just one thing—worry 
about how they were going to live. This daughter 
was the only support of her old mother. What she 
said was: “Don’t cry, mother. I can still sit in a 
chair and sew. I will take care of you.”’ 

Feeble, stricken, forever crippled and handi- 
capped, here was a lion heart. 

We did not deal with individual cases, but I 
raised some money for her. Henry P. Davison of the 
J. P. Morgan firm, head of the Red Cross in the war, 
pulled out twenty-five dollars when he heard the story 
and said, “I should consider it an honor to be per- 
mitted to help such a person.” And the tears that 
came unbidden to his eyes did not make me think 
any less of him. 

* * 

One can not go into a bombed or shelled town and, 
by staying for a day, dispense help effectively. There 
is both an intellectual quality and a moral quality 
lacking in the work. And if all the intellectual gaps 
be filled, there still will be the other obstacle to real 
service. 

We can not do things for people. We must do 
them with people. We must live with people. We 
must share the common lot. It is a totally different 
thing when they know that for them you voluntarily 
expose yourself to the same dangers which they per- 
haps involuntarily are compelled to face. 

Then love grows. It jumps every barrier of race, 
religion, nationality or even social status. 

Once friendship is established all things are 
possible. 
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The Prophetic Voice and the Apostolic Calling” 


Dwight Bradley 


5) HE prophets of Israel established for all time a 
| standard of ethical outspokenness. When- 
ever a voice is raised in behalf of social jus- 
: tice, national morality or international ideal- 
ism, we say, almost by instinct, that it is a prophetic 
voice. Equally so, when some brave soul stands 
up to excoriate evil in high places, exploitation of the 
weak, corruption in office, abuse of privilege, racial 
oppression or militaristic violence—we exclaim, “He 
is a prophet.”’ Whoever, therefore, speaks out openly 
in the name of God and in support of righteousness, is 
invested by general consent with the mantle of Elijah. 
He is pronounced a successor to Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah! 

In like manner, the apostles of Christ established 
for all time a standard of spiritual faith. Whether or 
not he has been ordained by the physical laying on of 
hands, we hold him to be spiritually in the apostolic 
succession who exemplifies by character and influence 
an unqualified dependence upon God’s grace and 
good will as revealed in Jesus. He is recognized to be 
in the line that began with the disciples, was carried 
on by Paul, and has lengthened out during the centuries 
until in our time it has reached to Albert Schweitzer 
and Toyohiko Kagawa. 

These two successions, with their complementary 
standards, have been joined in many cases by the per- 
sonality of an outstanding individual. This was true 
of Francis of Assisi. It was true, in part, of Martin 
Luther, although his voice became less and less pro- 
phetic as he grew in power and prestige. It was true 
of John Fox the Quaker. It was true of Abraham 
Lincoln. It was true of Walter Rauschenbusch. It 
was true of Washington Gladden. It has been true 
of a good many others somewhat less well-known. 
It is true, I think, of Ramsay MacDonald and of 
Mahatma Gandhi, despite the fact that they are 
politically in opposition. It is certainly true of Ka- 
gawa and Schweitzer. But it has not been true of the 
Christian Church as a whole. 

There have been fearless prophetic voices. There 
have been devoted apostles of Christ. But the in- 
frequency with which a prophetic voice has been heard 
in connection with a sense of apostolic calling is one of 
the tragic realities of history.. So infrequent, indeed, 
has such a connection been, that today it is almost 
taken for granted that the two lines are separated in 
the very nature of things, that to be a real prophet 
and a true apostle at the same time is psychologically 
impossible. 

A point has been reached, however, beyond which 
the continuance of a breach between prophecy and 
apostleship cannot well be allowed to go. Upon the 
field are coming today leaders who have authentically 
the prophetic stamp. These in growing numbers are 
aggressively hostile to religion as religion is commonly 
understood. Some of them have not gone quite so 
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far as to repudiate religion altogether, but, like Harry 
Ward and Reinhold Niebuhr, are as critical of or- 
ganized Christianity-as men well can be who still 
maintain a formal relationship with the church. It 
seems unwarranted to suppose, therefore, that if men 
holding an honored and eminent position in the re- 
ligious body have become disillusioned with it, others 
who owe it no allegiance whatever should regard it 
with love and admiration. To put the matter plainly, 
the voice of prophecy comes today at least as often 
from men outside the apostolic. calling as from men 
who are in it; and not a few of those within the calling 
are growing increasingly restive under the restraint 
which religious institutions put upon their speech. 
Weare face to face now with arevolutionary situation. 
There are some who think that the leadership of man- 


-kind out of the present chaos will be a leadership of 


anti-religious zealots. In which case, the mantle of 
Elijah will drop entirely away from men who speak in 
God’s name, and will come to rest upon those who 
speak only in the name of economic determinism under 
the aegis of a class war. 

On the other hand, there was never a time when 
people were more hungry for spiritual food. As in 
Rome just prior to and during the decline, there is 
today a widespread search for reality in religion. The 
discreetly conventional approach to spiritual ex- 
perience is becoming less and less popular. But in- 
terest in many kinds of mysticism and occultism is 
growing. 

The Saturday edition of almost any metropolitan 
newspaper has on its page of church notices an inter- 
esting variety of advertisements that announce ser- 
vices of what are sometimes contemptuously called 
“cults.” These offer every sort of religious ware; 
and their appeal is directed to men and women whose 
spiritual natures are starved and whose lives are emo- 
tionally empty. To ignore or to ridicule these so- 
called “cults” is sheer folly. The fact that they 
flourish is a sign that they are filling a felt need. We 
may be convinced that they supply no substantial 
sustenance; but even so, they must be supplying some- 
thing that our conventional churches and services do 
not supply. Otherwise, they would not persist and 
proliferate as they do. Our amusement or resentment 
seems not to deter thousands from leaving their an- 
cestral religious homes and going into truth centers, 
theosophy, rosicrucianism, vedantism, the elohistic 
brotherhood, new thought, spiritualism, practical 
psychology, and the like. Nor does our expostula- 
tion seem to interfere greatly with the success 
of astrologers, clairvoyants, numerologists, “cosmic 
seers,” or showwomen like Aimee MacPherson Hut- 
ton. We have long since abandoned our warfare 
with Christian Science, remembering perhaps the old 
adage that “he who fights and runs away shall live to 
fight another day.”” Are we being forced to surrender 
to unconventional mysticism as we surrendered to 
Christian Science? 

And now arises a new thing, namely, Buchman- 
ism, or, as its adherents prefer to have it called, “The 
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Oxford Movement.” These self-styled “first century 
Christians’ are apparently sweeping the country. 
A distinguished former Cabinet member and the son 
of a famous tire manufacturer are enrolled as enthusi- 
astic members of the group. What, do we suppose, 
is the reason for this popularity? Why does the so- 
called “Oxford Movement” take hold as it does? Call 
it if you please by some clever name, dub it, as Hal- 
ford Luccock has dubbed it, “the gospel to the gen- 
teels,” but you can not escape the fact that there is 
something in it that grips people and grips them hard. 
Wherein lies its strength? Why does it draw thou- 
sands to luxurious hotel ball-rooms where nothing but 
personal religion is discussed? 

Palpably, its strength lies in the promise it makes 
to satisfy the spiritual and emotional hungers of 
famished people. 

Whether we like it or not, we must at least agree 
that unless there were a hunger, and unless that hunger 
were in some manner being satisfied, Buchmanism 
would not in a few months have spread across this 
country from New York to the Pacific Coast, or 
have established itself so strongly in England, or 
have successfully made common cause with similar 
movements in Europe. 

No, Buchmanism, as well as the innumerable 
so-called “cults,” to say nothing of the movement led 
by Karl Barth, is not to be dismissed with a smile, a 
scowl, or even an epigram. They mean something. 
Their vogue is a symptom of something. And that 
“something” is nothing more or less than the great 
and urgent desire that people are feeling for spiritual 
reality. 

Yet, in the presence of this great desire, our con- 
ventionally liberal ministry seems almost helpless. 
We have, as we confidently assert and honestly believe, 
a spiritual standard that is altogether higher than any 
other. Weare, for the most part, unwilling to grant 
that Buchmanism is quite a complete expression of 
apostolic religion, although in this we may be proved 
wrong. Certainly we are convinced that esoteric 
mysticism in any or all of its phases does not offer a 
satisfactory substitute for the Christianity which we 
represent. But we are on the defensive. The gains 
we make are almost entirely statistical; we receive 
new members into our churches and add up the number 
with some show of pride. Our prayer-meetings, 
however, are pitiful. And when we are honest with 
ourselves we realize how parched and barren is the soil 
in which the souls of our constituents, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are struggling to keep alive. 

It is not correct to say, as we sometimes do, that 
people are spiritually unresponsive. They were 
never more responsive to spiritual reality. They are 
hungry and thirsty for religion. It is in us that the 
lack is to be found. We have no food or drink to give 
them. Or, perhaps, possessing a few loaves and fishes, 
we do not know how to perform the miracle that will 
feed the multitude in the desert place who have had 
nothing to eat. aes 

Nevertheless, it is for reality in religion that people 
are searching and which they are finding in sometimes 
bizarre places outside the church. But this religious 
searching, alas, is going on independently of the pro- 
phetic leadership. Prophecy and apostleship are 


proceeding in opposite directions. At the very time 
when the prophets of social justice are beginning to 
lose faith in spiritual agencies and are turning to 
economic determinism, and methods of class war, 
the movements of personal spirituality seem to be 
tending farther and farther away from realistic con- 
tact with the mighty forces of historical change. This 
is an ominous thing. Here on the one hand is a world 
passing through the travail of economic and political 
rebirth, and trying to get through pretty much with- 
out the help of religion; and there on the other hand is 
the hunger for spiritual nourishment seeking satis- 
faction almost without reference to the portentous 
displacements of the social organism. It is very much 
like the situation in declining Rome: revolution and re- 
ligion progressing side by side in space and time, yet 
psychologically without sympathy or contact. And 
it is due entirely to the fact that the prophetic voice 
and the apostolic calling have had so little connection 
in the past that now, when they must be connected in 
order that civilization may be saved, it is difficult to 
get them together! 

But the breach can no longer be tolerated! There 
is still time to heal it and to draw the two lines into 
contact. This is the most pressing task before us who 
are involved in both the social and the spiritual issues 
of our day. In order, however, to do what needs to be 
done, we must first know how to go about it. We 
have simply got to understand the conditions. And 
we must have courage to tackle the job! 

What, then, is the basic psychological difference 
between the prophet and the apostle? And how ean 
that difference be eradicated? . Then, what is lacking 
in the modern liberal Christian which needs to be 
restored? What can be learned from the so-called 
cults, or from Christian Science, or from the “Oxford 
Movement,” or from Barthianism, which will enable 
the liberal ministry to fulfill its apostolic function? 
These are the questions to be answered. 

The fundamental difference between the prophet 
and the apostle is one of emphasis. The prophet is 
concerned primarily with the social environment. 
The apostle is chiefly interested in the individual soul. 
Here lies the root of the problem. 

The typical contemporary prophet seems to take 
for granted the inherent goodness of men as individuals 
and to believe that an improvement in social condi- 
tions will give the inherently moral man a chance to 
fulfill himself. He is inclined to attribute personal 
misbehavior to a crippling environment. To change 
the environment is, therefore, the first and most press- 
ing thing to do. 

The typical modern apostle, however, looks at the 
matter otherwise. In his opinion, the individual is 
himelf to blame for bad social conditions under which 
he lives. The evils of society are due, he thinks, to 
evils issuing from inwardly maladjusted lives. Wrong- 
hearted and wrong-minded people produce wrongly 
built institutions. The very existence of a misbe- 
having world proves that it contains too many mis- 
behaving men and women. The first and most press- 
ing thing to do, therefore, is to change the individual. 
After this has been done the problems of society will 
take care of themselves. Clean men up inside and 
they will clean civilization up outside. 
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When Reinhold Niebuhr chose the title for his 
latest and perhaps most brilliant book, “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” he showed himself to be (as 
he has always been known to be) a man whose pro- 
phetic interest is primary. But had his interest been 
primarily apostolic, he would have written a book and 
ealled it “Immoral Manand Moral Society.” That is, 
he would have felt it necessary to defend the estab- 
lished institutions of civilization against attacks car- 
ried on against them by bad and dangerous radicals! 
Instead of trying to show how handicapped we all are 
by the immoral economic and political set-up in which 
we live, he would have tried to prove that our essen- 
tially good and stable political and economic structure 
is being undermined by base and selfish and irre- 
sponsible perverts. 

It is no wonder, then, that men like Niebuhr and 
Ward, with so decidedly a prophetic point of view, 
should accuse the apostolic type of being in league 
with a corrupt status quo. Nor is it any wonder that 
men whose whole mind is fixed on saving individual 
sinners should look with suspicion on men like V/ard 
and Niebuhr, who, in their opinion, are going at the 
problem from the wrong end, and are thus confusing 
the issue. 

This is the basis of the old dispute between 
preachers of the social gospel and personal evangelists. 
Today we call it the difference between radicalism and 
individualism. And the pity of it is that, as we have 
already pointed out, the radicals grow less and less 
interested in personal religion, and the individualists 
become more and more cool toward the social gospel. 
If the trend apart continues very much longer, we 
shall see a state of affairs in which the great and 
needed changes in social structure will be carried on by 
prophets who have forgotten God, while the profound 
and necessary conversions of individual character will 
be attended to by apostles who have forgotten God’s 
kingdom! No one with any perspective can look for- 
ward to such a denouement with equanimity. It 
would mean nothing less than the decadence of cul- 
ture and another period of dark ages. 

How, then, can this tendency be arrested and the 
widening divergence between prophetic and apostolic 
viewpoints be closed? How, for example, can the 
position of Niebuhr and Ward be brought into closer 
relationship with that of Frank Buchman and Sam 
Shoemaker? 

It could be done if the prophet and the apostle 
together were to orient themselves so as to see life 
more as a whole. To do so would require sufficient 
objectivity to enable them to stand off, as it were, and 
look at things with a certain analytical detachment, 
until the entire view should be printed indelibly on 
their minds. Afterward, they could safely let their 
subjective loyalties take command once more; because 
from that time on they would realize that the prophetic 
voice and the apostolic calling stand in reality for two 
aspects of God’s single purpose in the world. 

In order to arrive at such an objective realization 
of God’s whole purpose, it would be necessary to cease 
for a while, and thereafter periodically, from all im- 
mediate endeavor. That is to say, a person trying to 
unite in himself the prophetic and apostolic character 
would have to stop work often enough and long enough 
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to think over his own life in relationship to the life of 
God. He would have to take time for thought, read- 
ing, meditation, contemplation and prayer. Every 
so-called ‘practical’ activity would have to be inter- 
rupted. No matter how imperatively or vociferously 
the call to action might come, it would be necessary to 
turn deaf ears to it until the period of review and 
inward renewal had been completed. Not until this 
were so, could he go back into the midst of things. 

Now, psychologically speaking, such a putting off 
of erying needs is utterly impossible either to the one 
hundred per cent prophet or the one hundred per cent 
apostle. Both are too eager to get at their work for 
such postponement. The prophet wants to lift his 
voice before it is too late; and he fears that tomorrow 
will be too late. The apostle wants to go out and 
convert sinners while there is yet time; and he believes 
that the time is short. As a result neither of them is 
able to “‘see life steadily and see it whole.” As a fur- 
ther result, each becomes narrow, short-sighted and 
bigoted. The prophet develops into a zealous re- 
former of institutions, impatient of delay. The 
apostle evolves into a fervent rescuer of lost men, with 
a vehement “‘passion for souls.” And neither has any 
use for the other! 

It appears, then, that a certain amount of objec- 
tivity, and a ready willingness to cultivate perspective 
sub specie aeternitatis, is essential for the bringing to- 
gether of the prophetic and apostolic functions. In- 
terestingly enough, this is exactly what the typical 
Christian liberal is able to do. He can look at things, 
including himself, with a degree of detachment. 
He tries to take in the whole panorama. Ahd he be- 
lieves in curbing his impatience in order to cultivate a 
steady and quiet mind. 

The training of men for the Christian ministry 
should include, therefore, a training in mood and 
temper. Unless, to be sure, it is our conviction that 
we want to send out direct action crusaders, or socially 
apathetic saints. If it be our hope that the ministry 
in coming years may serve as a force both for social 
advance and for personal spirituality, we must help to 
prepare for such a ministry. And the preparation 
must take place specifically for a cultivation of at- 
titude, the attitude which is usually called liberal. 
It will produce leaders in whom are united the pro- 
phetic voice and a sense of apostolic calling. 

At this point, however, we must inject a word of 
caution. Why is it, we are asked, that the average 
liberal lacks something which social prophets and 
personal workers seem always to have? Why are 
liberals so lukewarm, so dry, so academic, and so un- 
realistic? Why have they so little “punch?” 

These questions are pertinent. And there is a 
reason for the lack which critics on both sides are so 
quick to point out. 

The liberal, unless he is on guard, will let his de- 
tachment and objectivity become a fixed habit. If 
he is not watchful, his periods of meditation and con- 
templation will grow too long and become too fre- 
quent. His praying will degenerate into soliloquy. 
He will lose his capacity for straight thinking and for 
positive action. In avoiding the pitfalls of zealotry 
and impatience, he is likely to stumble into the meshes 
of abstraction. In keeping clear of pietism, he runs 


into danger of being bogged in pedantry. One re- 
calls the alleged announcement of a certain liberal 
minister who declared, “Neither religion nor politics 
are ever discussed in this church.” Just so! The 
fault of liberalism often is that it is too timid to tackle 
politics and too refined to deal with the stark problems 
of the soul! 

The liberal can, the-efore, learn a great deal from 
the “cults,” from Christian Science, and from Buch- 
manism. While these omit practically all reference 
to current social issues, they deal forthrightly and di- 
rectly with the personal issues of individual experience. 
Here are met and solved the problems of sex, of evil 
habit, of bad psychological adjustment, of envy and 
bitterness and dislike, of humiliation and despair, of 
incapacity and self-distrust. And the solutions are 
founded on a correct understanding of basic psycho- 
logical principles, together with a simple, unintel 
lectualized faith in God and His Spirit. 

The well-trained liberal has, however, far more 
and better equipment for a sound solution of such 
problems than anyone else. He has studied these 
matters in class-room and laboratory. He knows the 
best scientific techniques. He is, moreover, or cer- 
tainly should be, an intelligent mystic with a culti- 
vated sensitivity to the stimulation of spiritual forces. 
He has no excuse for failure to perform. If he does 
not perform, it is for no other reason than that he has 
let himself get away from life’s actual settings, and has 
taken up his abode, as a sort of intellectual monk, 
on some remote island of speculation or day-dreaming. 

In order to perform both his apostolic and his 
prophetic functions, the liberal must keep himself in 
contact with actual problems, individual and social. 
Everything he thinks, or says, or does, must be sub- 
jected to a rigid test to determine, “Ts it real?” If it 
is not real, it must be thrown out. If it is abstract 
it must be made concrete. If it is idealistic, it must 
be put to work. If it is theoretical, it must be applied. 
If it appeals to the intellect it must be harnessed to the 
will. If it is beautiful in a dream, it must beautify 
the common day. If it is a good hypothesis, it must 
be brought to a good conclusion. te ¢ 

Only by such tactics may the liberal put his gifts 
to worthy use. Only so may he hope to fulfill his 
calling as an apostle of Christ and a prophet of the 
Lord God. For it was by such a tactic and such an 
approach that Jesus himself did the things that he was 
able to do. 

He who healed lepers, cast out demons, restored 
life to those supposedly dead, gave hope to desperate 
sinners, brought light to darkened souls, and went 
about doing good—he surely was realistic, practical 
and effective in personal relations. The true liberal 
may take him as the standard. There was nothing 
pietistic about him. He was no Essene, no ab- 
stracted mystic, no bigoted soul-saver, no lover of the 
strange and occult, no advocate of spiritual star-gazing, 
no promiser of easy wealth to those who prayed, no 
unhealthy prober of men’s secret lives. But he un- 
derstood the make-up of men’s minds and the structure 
of their characters; and he knew how to apply the 
remedy for every sort of disorder from paranoia 
praecox to plain ordinary selfishness. 

What is more, he wore the mantle of the prophets. 
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He began his ministry by reading a stringent passage 
from Isaiah, and continued during three vivid years 
by applying prophetic treatment to the political and 
economic situation of his time. It was in order to still 
his prophetic voice that the priests and rulers con- 
spired at last to rid the world of him. But when the 
soldiers gambled for his garments on Golgotha, they 
found that Elijah’s mantle had become a seamless robe! 

I have no hesitation in claiming that, in the pro- 
foundest sense, Jesus was a liberal. The zealots des 
spised him when they found that he would not join 
and lead their band. The Pharisees, pietists, and ego- 
centered mystics turned against him when they 
realized that he was opposed to the social status quo. 
He stood, as liberals always stand, between the ex- 
tremes of violent radicalism and conservative in- 
dividualistic complacency. He died, not as a revo- 
lutionist armed with a sword, but as a liberal, armed 
with intelligence, patience and faith in God. 

In like manner, Paul was a liberal. His Christ- 
mysticism (to use Schweitzer’s telling phrase) par- 
took of both the prophetic and the apostolic qualities. 
Let Schweitzer, who loves Paul and understands him 
better than any other living man, tell us about it. 
He has opened his last great chapter in “The Mysticism 
of Paul the Apostle” by saying: “‘Paul vindicated for 
all time the rights of thought in Christianity. Above 
belief which drew its authority from tradition, he set 
the knowledge which came from the Spirit of Christ. 
There lives in him an unbounded and undeviating 
reverence for truth. He will consent only to a limita- 
tion of liberty laid on him by the law of love, not to 
one imposed by doctrinal authority!’ Then Schweit- 
zer, taking us through such a series of pages as make 
us catch our breath, gives us this: “If a preacher passes 
through the stage of desiring to preach Jesus only, 
to the exclusion of Paul, there is no need to try to turn 
him from his purpose. Just in the measure that he 
tries to communicate truth about Jesus, which he has 
known in experience, he will be preaching in his own 
words Paul’s doctrine of redemptive union with Christ. 
.... If the Gospel of Paul, the primal Christian 
mystic, strikes the keynote of our faith, the Gospel of 
Jesus will sound forth clear and true. . . . For that 
Gospel is itself not a mere proclaiming of the Kingdom 
of God; it promises in mysterious sayings the attain- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, and the redemption 
which is bound up with it, to those who are in fellow- 
ship with Jesus as the future Lord of the Kingdom.” 

Here then is the mystic who is also a prophet: 
the searcher of souls and the lover of God’s Kingdom. 
What if pedants have tried to make Paul out a pedant 
like themselves! Or the individualistic pietists a 
pietist like themselves! We claim him, upon no less 
authority than that of the greatest liberal Christian 
of our time save only Kagawa, as a liberal of liberals, 
and an apostle with the voice of a prophet. “He will 
consent only to a limitation of liberty laid on him by 
the law of love, not to one imposed by doctrinal 
authority.” 

Nor would Paul, furthermore, consent to the 
limitations of race and religion laid on him by Peter 
and James. Nor to the limitations laid on him by 
mystical seekers after private revelation in a form of 
secret knowledge. Nor to the limitations laid on him 
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by the municipal authorities of Lystra and Derbe. 
Nor to the limitations laid on him by the intelligentsia 
of Athens. Nor to the limitations laid on him by the 
high priest Ananias. Nor to the limitations laid on 
him by Festus and Agrippa. Nor to the limitations 
laid on him by the august Caesar himself. 

No one could limit Paul, for he was a liberal. Not 
a radical. Not a conservative. But a liberal—a 
man whose mind and heart and will had been set free 
in order that they might be held more firmly in the 
bondservice of Christ whom he loved. 

So may it be with us! Let ours be the prophetic 
voice in an apostolic calling. We shall be called to 
different vocations. They will try to persuade us to 
renounce the apostolic calling that we may be prophets 
only. They will labor with us that we may mute 
the voice of prophecy and be apostles of personal re- 
ligion and nothing more. But let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called to a self-regardful mysticism, 
and its enticing selfishness. Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called in Christ’s name to unhealthy 
self-examination and the sharing of private sins in 
public places. Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called to support a narrow orthodoxy 
that would blind us to the marvels of unfolding truth. 
Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called to a frustrate humanism which 
the “acids of modernity” have left as a precipitate of 
what was once a robust faith. Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called to abstraction and theory; to a 
discipleship of Jesus that flees from the foot of his 
cross. Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called—and this will pull us strongly 
if we have daring in our blood—to radical action under 
the spell of class conscious revolt. Let us pay no heed. 

We shall be called to hatred and violence and 
coercion in the name of justice and humanity. Let us 
pay: no heed. 

These calls are not the call of prophetic apostle- 
ship. ‘They are voiced with the voices of delusion. 

What then is the call that we should heed? Is it 
not the voice of Jesus himself, and the voice of those 
who have followed truly in his steps? What does 
he call us to do? 

He calls us to clear and cogent thinking. He 
lays on us the obligation to be intelligent. 

He calls us to leadership in social:-advance. He 
lays on us the obligation to seek God’s Kingdom. 

He calls us to gracious and fastidious living. He 
lays on us the obligation to love and create beauty. 

He calls us to an unquenchable idealism. He 
lays on us the obligation to aspire toward heights. 

He calls us to a practical realism. He lays on us 
the obligation to be effective. 

He calls us to sympathy and understanding. He 
lays on us the obligation to be helpers. 

He calls us to persistent prayer. He lays on us 
the obligation to practise the Presence of God. 

He calls us finally to full faith in himself. He lays 
on us the obligation to find rest in his security. 

Verily upon us he would lay the mantle of the 
prophets; but the mantle is the seamless robe he wore. 
This henceforth is our habit, the garb and dregs of 
those whose fellowship is the fellowship of God’s King- 
dom here and now and forever. 


wego. Itis not the world our predecessors knew. It 
is a world of machines, of mass production, of steam 
and electricity, of airplanes and radios, of techno- 
logical unemployment and tariff wars; of the League 
of Nations, the Kellogg Pact and World Court; of 
international confusion, of fascism and communism, of 
Japanese aggression and the dark portent of world 


digious world! It is vastly different from the world 
our predecessors knew. 


ship is the same apostleship. The voice of prophecy 
is the same voice. And the Christian liberal is the 
same free man under the same bondage to the same 
Christ! | 


today, none is more completely the bondservant of 
Christ’s gospel than Albert Schweitzer, who has 
spoken to us already of Paul. Philosopher, theologian, 
preacher, musician, biographer, historian, physician, 
missionary and mystic, he fulfills every requirement. 
Let him, therefore, give us-our closing word. Let him 
tell us of the Christ whose captive he has long since 
been and whose free man he will forever be; and in 
whose service he has raised the voice of prophecy until 
from his forest mission station in the fastnesses of - 
Africa it resounds throughout the world. Hear him 
as he speaks to us of Jesus whom he loves: 


just as on the shore of the lake he approached those 
men who knew not who he was. His words are the 
same, ‘Follow thou me,’ and he puts us to the tasks 
which he has to carry out in our age. He commands. 
And to those who obey, be they wise or simple, he will 
reveal himself through all that they are privileged to 
experience in his fellowship of peace and activity, of 
struggle and suffering, till they come to know, as an 
inexpressible secret, who he is.”’ ne 


may learn to speak his word; and may always be good 
apostles of his prophetic calling, in the liberty where- 
with he hath made us free. 


| June 17, 193 | 


Into the world, the so-called “modern world,” 


It is a strange, a perplexing, a thrilling, a pro- | 


Yet, our calling is the same calling. Our apostle- 


Of all Christ’s prophetic apostles on the earth 


‘“‘As one unknown and nameless, he comes to us, 


God grant that we may come to know him, and 


* ok x 
PEACE 
A green, evening hush: 


' Peace 
Far around the wide-wandering hills: 
Some distant, drowsy sound. 
All’s still. 
Listen— 
A thrush that thrills the silence into song 
And fills the neighboring vale 
Full to its purple rim with melodies 
That suddenly cease: 
Silence creeps up the hill. 
Dear God! I think no night 
Was ever quite so clear, 
So filled with light. 
Here on this velvet green, stretched at full length, 
Almost I feel 
The imperceptible soft rise and fall 
Of nature’s breast 
At rest 
Until the morrow. 
Wilfred J. Funk. 
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Our Place in the Sun 
Marion D. Shutter 


A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid. Matt. 
5:15. 


HERE is no reason why those who build a city 
on a hill should want it hid. They want it 
to have a place in the sun, where it can be 
seen. That was what Christ wanted in his 

followers. If he looked forward to any organization 
they might form, that was what he wanted in his 
Church. Men were to see their light and their works, 
as disciples and as churches, and thus be led to glorify 
the Father in Heaven. It was by their influence that 
the world was to be lighted out of error and selfishness 
and to be brought into the Kingdom—not by force, 
but by Truth. They were to have their place in the 
sun, and to reflect the sun’s light. 

Not to make a long introduction, I am coming to 
my point at once: The place of our liberal churches in 
the sun—the place in the sun of your church and 
mine. They seem to have been troubled with what 
we call today “an inferiority complex.” I am not 
sure that I know just what that word means, but I am 
trying to talk in a modern vocabulary. In other 
words, the Liberals have been timid and backward 
and unduly humble about taking the place to which 
they are justly entitled. They have hesitated at the 
gate, while others have shouldered them aside and 
stalked confidently into the Kingdom. 

Just a few simple questions: 

1. Why have they not taken their rightful place 
in the sun? 

2. Why should they have taken it? 

3. What can be done about it now? 
room on the hill-top? 


Is there still 


I. Why? 

Let us take the first question first: “Why have 
they not taken their rightful place in the sun?” 

With all that they have accomplished, with the 
really glorious work they have done, the question still 
remains, ‘“Why have they not done more? Why have 
they not gotten on farther?” Their numbers are 
relatively small; their statistics are not impressive. 

1. One difficulty is that we have been reluctant 
to define ourselves—to tell the world what we stand for, 
what we believe. 

How shall we account for the reluctance? You 
can not get up a reading club without stating your 
object. If you are asked to join a taxpayers’ asso- 
ciation or a commercial organization, your first ques- 
tion is, “What do you stand for? What do you be- 
lieve?” Or, ecclesiastically speaking, “What is your 
creed?” 

(1) We say, “We do not want to be bound by 
creeds.” When people have asked us “What about 
it?” “What are your ideas?” we have talked vaguely 
about liberty and progress, without telling what 
our liberty has gained us, what thought our freedom 
of thought has brought us, or to what definite point 
in progress our progress is directed. 

(2) We do not need to be bound by creeds—and 
we are not; but every church, every denomination, 


must have a message—otherwise there is no reason 
for its existence. Every church has some truth that 
it wants to teach—what is it? The world has a right 
to know. But how many actually do know the truth 
which we proclaim? How many people in Minne- 
apolis know it? How many people in the other 
churches know that our organizing idea is the triumph 
of God in every soul; the final conquest of righteous- 
ness on earth; unending opportunity to turn to God 
beyond the earth; moral victory for all here or here- 
after? How many know that? But that is our mes- 
sage. However stated, that is our creed! 

(3) It does not follow that because we proclaim a 
certain truth we shall never modify it, never enlarge 
it. Creeds can be rewritten and should be. We 
have set the world an example. We have revised our 
little statement of principles. We did so in Boston 
in 1889. We shall do so again, probably, next Octo- 
ber in Worcester at the General Convention. The 
world changes, humanity develops, the universe en- 
larges—all these things affect our statements. The 
old conceptions give place to new, and we must do 
our best to express ourselves in corresponding terms. 
The great trouble with all churches has been that they 
have held on to the old shells from which the living 
organisms, the vital meanings, have departed. A 
creed is simply a stage in our journey, not the end. 
It is a milepost, not a hitching-post.. It registers the 
development of thought; it does not put an end to 
thinking. 

2. Another reason why we have not taken our 
place in the sun is failure to lay proper stress on or- 
ganization. The great churches are the best organized 
churches. 

It has been difficult to convince our people even 
of the value of church membership. Many of our 
ministers have not insisted upon it. During the long 
years of my ministry, I have received between 1,000 
and 1,200 into this church. That does not seem very 
many for the time and energy and exhortation ex- 
pended. Many people prefer a loose form of society 
which does not impose lasting obligations. A church 
is not arope of sand. Nothing else succeeds without 
organization. Why should the church be an excep- 
tion? When you can run a bank or a store or a lodge 
or a bridge club without organization, then try it on 
the church. When you can have a club or a chamber 
of commerce without members, then you can have 
a church without members. When you can have 
a successful Rotary or Optimists’ Club split into 
groups and factions which refuse to co-operate, then 
you can have a church that, on the same basis, can 
impress the community and delight the Almighty. 

When the late Bob Burdette humorously com- 
pared the churches to railroads he said of some of our 
liberal churches: ‘‘All trains run wild, and every en- 
gineer makes his own time just as he pleases... . 
Kind of go-as-you-please road. Too many side- 
tracks, and every switch wide open all the time, with 
the switchman sound asleep and the target lamp dead 
out. Get on as you please and get off when you want. 
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to. Don’t have to show tickets or pay fares, and the 
conductor isn’t expected to do anything but amuse 
the passengers. .. . Do you know, sir, I asked a 
division superintendent where that road runs to, and 
he said he hoped to die if he knew. I asked him if 
the general superintendent could tell me, and he said 
he didn’t believe they had a general superintendent, 
and if they had he didn’t know any more about the 
road than the passengers. I asked him whom he re- 
ported to and he said ‘Nobody.’ I asked a conductor 
whom he got his orders from, and he said he didn’t 
take orders from any living man or dead ghost. And 
when I asked the engineer where he got his orders 
from, he said he’d like to see any one give him orders; 
he’d run the train to suit himself or he’d run it into 
the ditch.”” That was the way some of our internal 
arrangements impressed a good-humored outsider, 
and he held them up before the world in gentle ridicule. 


II. What? 


All that I have thus far said is the more to be de- 
plored, when you consider that we have had something 
to put into our statements and something worth or- 
ganizing. 

You know what has been going on everywhere; 
what scientific men and critics and students of the 
human mind and of other religions have been doing. 
You know the great cry that is going up for the im- 
provement of human society—for the social welfare. 
You know, too, how the churches have received all 
these investigations and their results. You know how 
men’s hearts have been filled with fear lest the founda- 
tion give way. 

1. Our churches have been undismayed by the 
researches in the rocks or among the stars or in the 
processes of life. 

We were not disquieted when the time limits were 
broken, and we were carried back some millions of 
years beyond the gates of Eden and forward beyond 
the trumpets of judgment. 

Not only have we not been put to confusion, but 
we have actually enlarged our faith by the new know]- 
edge. In the days of Biblical criticism, Matthew 
Arnold discovered—in spite of errors and fallibilities 
in Scripture—he discovered in the universe “‘a Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness.”” Herbert 
Spencer found in his studies in evolution, behind it 
all, “Infinite and Eternal Energy.’’ Men who were 
religious, as well as scientific, men like Lyman Abbott 
and John Fiske and Washington Gladden, rooted 
their thought of God in that Power that makes for 
righteousness, in the Infinite and Eternal Energy, and 
exclaimed, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, 
Heaven and Earth are full of the Majesty of Thy 
glory!’ And Millikan, who stands in the foremost 
ranks of scientific men today, says: “Science should 
certainly not undermine any religion which is capable 
of adapting itself to new conditions and keeping in 
step with the march of knowledge, and any other sort 
of religion probably ought to be undermined.”’ And 
we are in a position to say “Amen!” to that. 

2. The progress made by other churches today 
has all been made in the paths we have marked out. 

Not a step has been taken that we did not take in 
advance. One of the most notable events a few years 
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ago was the address by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman to an 
audience of Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants, in 
which he said: “The central figure in this common 
mind of peace shall be that sublime gift from the 
genius of Israel that has made Roman Catholics and 
Protestants alike her debtors. “The Lord thy God is 
one.’ Every Jew, every Roman Catholic, and every 
Protestant can say, ‘I believe in God,’ which puts 
them all on the same side of the abyss. It follows 
that they must all believe in the brotherhood of man.” 
That is the basis upon which Dr. Fosdick built his 
Baptist church in New York—not even requiring the 
rite of immersion. In view of these developments, 
it is interesting for me to recall that when I was new 
to this pulpit I was asked whether we would receive 
members on the basis of the two: great command- 
ments; I replied, “Yes.’””’ Upon later consulting Dr. 
Tuttle, he said, “Yes, and if a man did not see his 
way clear to the first, I would receive him on the 
second, and trust him to find his way to the first.” 
All of which shows that every step of progress in the 
churches brings them nearer to the position we have 
held for generations. Dr. Cadman and Dr. Fosdick, 
hailed as modernists and progressives, have but re- 
cently reached the position held by the Church of the 
Redeemer more than forty years ago. Not even hu- 
manism, which had not then been heard of, has gone 
beyond Dr. Tuttle’s statement. They have all fol- 
lowed afar off Dr. Tuttle’s condition of church mem- 
bership, Love to man. That condition still stands. 


There is still a place and a place in the sun for such a | 


church. 
III. How? 


How to put it there? This is the question, How 
to set it upon the hill-top, where the world may see? 

1. Proceed upon the assumption that it has a 
place and a message. Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese 
scholar and philosopher—also an agnostic—said to a 
group of missionaries the other day, “I do not believe 
what you believe; but if I believed half of what you 


say you believe, I should be more earnest than you.” | 


It is no time for timidity. 
cowardice. 

Get down to rock bottom—just as we are trying 
to do in government and industry and business. Put- 
ting aside shams and subterfuges and fears, find out 
just where we are and what we have to face. Then 


It is no time for 


face it! What is there left of business and industry | 


and government itself? We can not depend upon 
memories of the past. We may not deceive ourselves 
with fictitious strength—numbers and property. The 


real elements of strength are unity, purpose, sacrifice, 
faith! 


When Captain Noel described the Mount Everest | 
expedition of 1924 he placed his emphasis upon the | 
three qualities demanded of all those who were allowed | 
Those qualities, | 


to participate in the great event. 
according to the Captain, were good health, experience 
in mountain climbing, and faith that the mountain 
could be conquered. This faith, the Captain said, was 


considered all-important, for it made a decisive dif- | 
ference in the spirit in which one approached the in- | 
With faith that the mountain | 
could be and would be conquered, ingenuity and heroic | 
Without faith | 


evitable obstacles. 


effort could remove the difficulties. 
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those difficulties might frown down the venture. The 
spirit in which men will deal most successfully with 
obstacles and discouragements is the spirit in which 
Leigh Mallory and his companions made their last ef- 
fort to conquer Everest—the spirit of faith that the 
task can be accomplished. 

2. Assume that there is need in the world today 
for our work and our message. 

Through all the confusion of the day, amid the 
crash of falling idols, the heart still cries out for God. 

In one of the current magazines, there are given 
some extracts from the diary of the late Gamaliel 
Bradford. He says: 

All I know is, I want something which is more 
than even blue sky and books, beautiful and interesting 
as these are. They do not satisfy. They cannot satis- 
fy. And now I know that glory cannot satisfy and 
wealth cannot satisfy and all common forms of daily 
enjoyment cannot satisfy. What can? 

There is something in the world we cannot come 
near, aS we are now, something so near and dear to us, 
that when we once begin to long for it, all else in life 
becomes wearisome and vain and unprofitable; some- 
thing that forever draws us to it, and yet between us and 
it there is fixed an insuperable bar. When one has felt 
that, one’s life is nothing, death is nothing, existence 
is nothing, but a striving to be brought nearer and 
nearer to that. Call it God or what you will, it is the 
only thing we seek. 


The saying of St. Augustine, many centuries ago, 
is still as true as when he uttered it: “Our hearts were 
formed for God and are disquieted until they rest in 
Him: 


Is There a Crisis in 


Edwin 


cial situation, coming from a lack of faith in 
religious education, from the question, what 
to teach, and from the question, how to 


teach. ‘2 
First, the financial crisis. 
five years, religious education has had a wonderful 


For the last twenty- 


revival of interest. This has been shown in the 
‘ courses which have been offered in colleges, seminaries, 
and training schools; in institutes, summer courses, 
daily vacation Bible schools, week day schools of re- 
ligion, but most of all in the great number of churches 
which have installed paid directors or ministers of 
religious education. But with the coming of the days 
of depression, the first sphere of church activity to be 
sacrificed is in most cases the educational. Now a 
large number of directors of religious education are out 
of jobs. Ask any denominational secretary, and 
he will tell you that he has multitudes of trained 
teachers on his lists, all seeking jobs. Perhaps this 
gives one a hint as to the seriousness with which the 
church takes its educational task; it may also hint that 
the kind of work done in our church schools has not 
commended itself as worth while. 

A second part of the crisis grows out of a lack of 
faith in the ability of religious education to deliver 
the goods. Some notable colleges and seminaries 
have remained aloof, and have offered no courses in 
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3. Let us assume that our message will help to 
meet this human yearning. 

If it does not, then we have no place in the sun. 
But let us now avow our “faith in God as Eternal 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, and the su- 
preme and everlasting worth of every human per- 
sonality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good will and sac- 
rificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God.” We believe in the 
“possibility of recovery of every individual to the 
abundant life and his capacity of Christ-likeness.”’ 
The central fact in the universe is Love. If there were 
even such a realm of the lost as theology has pictured, 
the light of love would penetrate the darkness, the 
music of heaven would be sounded there. 


A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land, 
And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side. 


But sweeter than the music of bird-songs will be the 
music of that voice which speaks in notes of love, 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost!’ 

Let us gather ourselves together in the fellowship 
of that faith. Let us find our place in the sun and 
radiate “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ!” 


Religious Education? 


Fairley 


religious education. Many ministers are indifferent 
to the cause. Some of the directors of religious edu- 
cation have been inadequately trained. One promi- 
nent theological seminary advises its students not to 
specialize in religious education on the ground that 
there is no future for a student in that field. Some- 
times directors of church schools have encountered 
marked jealousy and opposition on the part of the 
senior ministers. Perhaps all this criticism and opposi- 
tion is justified. It certainly is if transmissive teach- 
ing is all that is given. Of this more anon. 

A third element in the crisis arises from the ques- 
tion, what to teach. What shall be central in re- 
ligious teaching? Years ago the answer was easy. 
Teach the Bible, and all will be well. No one, cer- 
tainly not the writer, doubts that a knowledge of the 
Bible is a desirable part of education, but we must 
surrender the idea that an acquaintance with the Bible 
will result in good character. Indeed, tests made re- 
cently of over three thousand children showed that 
those who had had Bible instruction were slightly less 
honest than those who had had none. 

Again, grave doubts have arisen about the use- 
fulness of hard and fast courses of study. The de- 
nominations have all been diligently at work turning 
out such courses, children have, with more or less re- 
luctance, taken these courses, or, at least, have been 
subjected to them, but the results have not been en- 
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couraging. For example, a large number of children 
have been tested for honesty, then have been given a 
course of study in honesty, and again tested, with the 
distressful result that they had become less honest 
than before. This raises the question of the issue be- 
tween transmissive and creative education to which 
we shall come soon. Now it is proper to remark that 
the fundamental mistake is in trying to teach subjects 
rather than children. If our curriculum grew out of 
the cultural and ethical needs of the particular group 
of children under our instruction, and if they were 
central in our aims instead of some piece of literature 
or some moral precept, experience has shown that we 
should be more suecessful. Religion is after all a quest, 
and a shared quest, of the good life. Instead of trying 
te impart it, that is the wise teacher who enlists his 
pupils in the quest for it, for unless it is found by one- 
self it is of little value. So our practical answer to 
the question, what to teach, is all summed up in one 
word—children. 

The fourth part of the crisis in religious education 
is in the realm of method. How shall we teach re- 
ligion? Two schools are most prominent, the trans- 
missive and the creative. The transmissive school 
says, We must give children the cultural heritage of 
the race, we must teach them the Bible, we must tell 
them what we know about God, we must tell them 
about duty, and morals, and love for one’s neighbor. 
Then the teacher proceeds to instruct the children in 
these matters in the hope that instruction will pass 
over into character. But there is grave doubt about 
this. Merely to know a precept is no guarantee that 
it will be put into practise. Both experience and tests 
show that knowledge does not pass over into character. 
Furthermore, the transmissive school of education 
seems to imply that we have a store of knowledge 
about religion, “‘the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
which we are justified in passing on authoritatively. 
But we know that on many questions opinion is not 
fixed; we are not so sure that we have the final words 
on the nature of God, immortality, prayer; we do not 
know the answer to the questions of economies, race 
relations, and the other myriad subjects which perplex 
our age. Is it quite fair to teach our children for cer- 
tainties those things which are still in the crucible? 
Doubtless there are many things which are fully 
established, and no one doubts the advisability of 
putting our children en rapport of their racial heritage. 
But the manner in which they can be taught that 
heritage is still debatable. 

The sponsors of creative or progressive educa- 
tion maintain that this heritage can best be learned by 
experience. If I can embark with my pupils in a 
shared quest for the answers to the problems which 
perplex us all, I can get them to avail themselves of 
the heritage of the race as a help towards the solution 
of our problems, and thus the heritage will mean 
something vastly different from what it would in 
transmissive education. To illustrate the two meth- 
ods: If I were obliged to teach a class of adolescent 
boys the kings of Israel and Judah, I should have 
grave doubts as to my ability to get any results worth 
while. But if they were studying why men quarrel I 
can see that they might have a motive for studying the 
kings which would vivify the work. Again, instead of 


telling them my beliefs about God, Jesus, prayer, im- 
mortality, and all the rest, I should prefer to have 
them investigate for themselves, weigh evidence, study 
the arguments pro and con, and arrive at conclusions 
which might not be mine, but which would be their 
own, honestly arrived at. They would in the process 
be acquiring a working use of the tools of the religious 
life, which are not mainly text books or courses of 
study. Further, if the pupils’ own problems were 
central in the study, they could be gaining a religion 
which would make for a personal and social integra- 
tion. When the church school becomes a laboratory 
or a workshop rather than a formal school it is most 
vital and formative. Fartunately, there are many 
proofs of the efficacy of creative teaching. I have 
myself seen some distinct changes of attitude as a 
result of creative teaching. 

Perhaps the present crisis in religious education 
will be a good thing if it makes us assess the value of 
what we have been trying to do, and steers us in the 
direction of creative teaching. 

x = = 
PROVIDING RELIGIOUS MINISTRY TO MEN IN CON- 
SERVATION CORPS 

In connection with the plan for mobilizing 275,000 workmen 
in 1200 Civilian Conservation Camps, the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, through the Rev. Roy B. Guild, its 
Executive Secretary, offered its services in helping to provide a 
religious ministry for the men. The Chief of Chaplains, Colonel 
J. E. Yates, has been in frequent conference with the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, which is composed of 
representatives of the communions in the Federal Council of 
Churches and also of some others, under the chairmanship of 
Right Rev. James E. Freeman. 

A letter was sent by the Chiet of Chaplains to 1400 Reserve 


Chaplains in the hope that at least 150 of them would offer to | 


render the service desired for the six months’ period. 

The plan provides that one Reserve or Regular Chaplain will 
be attached to the staff of the commander of each of the nine 
corps areas of the United States. These corps areas are divided 
into districts and each district into groups comprised of ten of 
the conservation camps. 

In addition to the service that will be rendered by the Re- 
serve Chaplains, it is expected that much volunteer service will 
be rendered by the ministers and the churches situated near these 
camps. The regulations for this service are as follows: “The 
gratuitous ervice of volunteer clergymen and religious agencies 
will be accepted for the camps as the requirements of such re- 
ligious faiths not otherwise provided for may arise. Since no ap- 
propriation is available for this purpose, these will serve without 
remuneration, except that transportation to and from camp and 
board and lodging while at camps will be provided. All proffers 
of gratuitous service should be made either to corps area head- 
quarters of the area in which the volunteers are located or to 
district chaplains.” 

The General Committee on Army and Nayy Chaplains 
hopes that clergymen near the conservation camps will take the 
initiative in offering their services. Information concerning the 
location of the camps in a state and the name of the commander 
in charge of the area can be secured by writing to the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 815 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

In view of the fact that many of these camps will be remote 
from any communities, Dr. William R. King, General Secretary 
of the Home Missions Council, is to co-operate with the Chaplain 
in Chief, the Reserve Chaplains and with the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains in securing such help from the 
home missionary executives throughout the country as can be 
given in the camps that are remote from towns and cities. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
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The General Staff has made provision for two picture-shows 
a week in the camps, circulating libraries, a generous supply of 
newspapers and periodicals. Camp exchanges are being estab- 
lished. One or two radios will be in each camp. Provision is 
being made for the usual camp recreations. Various social wel- 
fare organizations and the Young Men’s Christian Association are 
engaged in working out plans for civilian cooperation in the in- 
terests of the physical and social welfare of the men. 

* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The following churches and individuals have made con- 
tributions on Loyaity during the week ending June 9, 1983: 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


California: 
os Angeles'(additional)) .......7..... $ 1.00 
Tall Up GMaeyoybo® "i a nies Ashe menace « 1.00 
Oaklandee see aeeee Tarde chek t. 18.15 
IRV ASIC LL BS Fave oe dd cee AIS Cee 13.07 
District of Columbia: 
Washington (additional) ...:......... 31.00 
Illinois: 
A. K. and D. K. Cleaveland ........ 5.00 
Clinton 
1D, Ms one & eas eee eye pe mc 7.50 
SViGAIIORO. cure cearumsien de pie raga lone ie tars 10.00 
Indiana: 
OakTAN A OmMee rca e ear tis Moret eusoarces arses 3.84 
Towa: 
Webster Clu vimmeya scr Past net es. tans 25.00 
Maine: 
IDES) SEzer tus ernie ea eRe 5.00 
TETIPSITUG! a4 5 Aho Sic eeteuC pment ean eer 14.35 
Massachusetts: 
Boston Gharlestowiin sete s  . ol 5.00 
IBTOCKLOMG peter tr a coae ba nk Erie 28.10 
Livcrett eee Te eeihe . clvaw sweets . 63.02 
CUBML Addie een nent sees rete 10.00 
Manan @aw lmMisaenen, (Sere e2es fs 10.00 
IMO OMNI MEI es ie ick <ONteh.rak eset ey one 24.65 
Wralthanreaeddittoneall)ames, fer e.-b ie sles 8.70 
New Hampshire: 
@laremontaadditional) eae a-5 a aaa: .-- 15.00 
New York: 
Binghamtoneamen tlie ee aisenaens | ait e 9.00 
Ohio: 
WMilfordsa pen ecient hie Gees oe 10.00 
Vermont: 
IOV ony ALAS, & covey @ Gate eee, ree 45.00 
Sprinigiicldime ptr mrraerassces cle ea. 15.00 
Canada: 
Lalita mN OVA SCOtla east ns cece cs 9.00 
Rhode Island: 
Harrisville (additional) .............. 3.00 
$389.88 
Individual Contributions Not Credited to Any Church 
A. T. Farrar, Brockton, Mass. .......... $ 5.00 
$ 5.00 


Total credited to local church quotas: 
From church offerings ............... $356.38 


iivevan Mavebhiatsih@NE)¢ oo cde a owork oor no eae 83.50 
$389. 88 
Total from individual contributions not 
credited toany, Church peer eere e 5.00 
Total for week ending June 9,1933 ....... $ 394.88 
Total reported up to June 2,1933 ........ 2,335.60 
Grand total up to June9,1983........... $2,730.48 


CHURCHES URGED TO ACTION ON SCOTTSBORO 
CASE 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America recently issued a public statement 
on the Scottsboro case. The statement, as given out by Dr. Al- 
bert W. Beaven, president of the Federal Council, declares that 
“the issues involved in the Scottsboro case are neither local nor 
sectional,” but that “the treatment of Negro citizens almost 
anywhere in America brings all of us to shame.” The situation 
which is disclosed in connection with the Scottsboro case is held 
to be “so crucial that the churches should express their convic- 
tions in no uncertain terms.” 

The statement was adopted by the Federal Council’s Execu« 
tive Committee upon recommendation from the Department of 
Race Relations. 

The full statement of the Federal Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee was as follows: 

“We have viewed with growing concern the developments 
attendant upon the Scottsboro case recently brought again to 
public attention. Interracial understanding and good will have 
been further jeopardized, and hatred and misunderstanding have 
been increased. This situation is so crucial that the churches 
should express their convictions in no uncertain terms. The 
confidence of all in the soundness of our institutions is shaken 
when suspicion is raised that justice cannot be secured because of 
creed, race or color. 

“The issues involved in the Scottsboro case are neither local 
nor sectional. The whole nation is concerned. Race prejudice 
is not limited to any section or state. The treatment of Negro 
citizens almost everywhere in America brings all of us to shame. 

“Tn view of Christianity’s basic recognition of the sacredness 
of human personality and the spirit of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ affecting human relations, we urge our churches and 
church leaders everywhere to voice their convictions that justice 
for all, irrespective of creed, race or color, should be assured in 


America.” 
* * * 


INTOLERABLE DISTRESS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
FIELDS REPORTED BY JAMES MYERS 


Leaky roofs and broken windows! Rooms almost bare of 
furniture! Beds without mattresses and only rags for covering! 
Families of father, mother and from five to nine children. Hardly 
a crumb to eat in the house. These are not uncommon sights in 
many of the coal camps in the soft coal areas. 

Much sickness due to unsanitary conditions and lack of 
proper food is found in these mining regions. 

The available government funds for feeding starving children 
must be supplemented by interested friends in order to even ap- 
proximately meet the daily emergency calls. 

The American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) are not 
only administering relief and establishing health units in various 
sections of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky as rapidly 
as funds permit, but with characteristic far-sightedness they 
have also launched significant reconstruction projects. 

Community gardening, canning, furniture making, weaving, 
shoe making, and farm placement, play important roles in their 
reconstruction program. The introduction of these self-help 
industries into these deserted communities brings a touching re- 
sponse of life and hope among long destitute people. But these 
projects can not continue unless more support can be obtained 
to carry them on. 

Equally needy communities throughout the soft coal areas 
are crying aloud for similar constructive help. You can help 
by sending contributions to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal 
Areas Relief, 105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y.; and clothing 
to the American Friends Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

* * * 

It just seems inconceivable that conditions can ever right 
themselves enough to have prosperous conditions in the country 
again.—Daniel Webster, Detroit Speech, July, 1837. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM HENRY NEHEMIAH 
DODGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many thanks for your kind birthday letter. I have been 
overwhelmed by the love and kindness of my friends. Ninety 
years looks a long way ahead, but not so long behind, when ac- 
companied by so much comradeship. I hope you may have as 
many years of life, and carry the Leader through these difficult 
years. I am mailing you a copy of the paper in 1871. I have 
known it, either as Ambassador or Leader, as long as I can re- 
member, either as a “blanket” sheet or in its present form. It 
has an honorable record, and I hope it long may stand for the 
high evangel of Universalism, so little known and so greatly needed 
by our troubled world. 

Henry N. Dodge. 


P.S. Withso many religious papers dead or much reduced, 
we may well be proud that the Leader still carries on so well. 
* * 


POVERTY WHICH IS WEALTH 


To hte Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing you with reference to my subscription to the 
Leader. Your statement shows me in arrears of over two years. 
I am without employment and have been for some time, but I 
believe Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘“New Deal” will help provide something 
in the near future, and so I am asking that you let the Leader 
continue coming to me, and just as soon as I am again employed 
you will be remembered. During these trying times nothing has 
brought more comfort than your messages of confidence that 
Good must triumph in the end. You and your associates have 
wrought a good work in bringing the Christian Leader to the point 
of leadership in the religious magazine field, and are to be con- 
gratulated. With the rapid passing of other religious magazines, 
and the merging of others, it speaks well for your editing and 
managing the Leader through this depression without sacrific- 
ing quality or quantity in its make up. So I look forward to 
its weekly visits with enthusiasm. You are making it a more 
influential paper as time goes on. May God spare you for many, 
many years longer, and that you may continue the Leader’s able 
and inspired editor is my prayer. 

I am asking if you will mail me a copy of the Sunday School 
Helper for next quarter. I need it in my Sunday school work as 
teacher of a class of adults in a Methodist church here. Let me 
know what it cost and J will send you the money by return mail. 

Samuel O. Clements. 

Andalusia, Ala. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS VISITING CHICAGO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The World’s Fair at Chicago, in my personal opinion, is 
presenting the most unusual educational opportunity in the 
specialized exhibits which it is offering, and in the many meetings 
and speakers of authority already scheduled. In view of this, I 
am anticipating that many Universalists from our Eastern states 
will be in attendance as well as many from the West. We have, 
therefore, arranged to keep St. Paul’s Church open through July, 
and if it proves advantageous, to continue through August. 
This means, first, that the church itself will be open every day, 
with an attendant secretary, who will be most happy to be of ser- 
vice in any way possible to Universalists visiting Chicago. They 
may call in person at the church, which is not far from the grounds 
and easily available to it by the Illinois Central, or they may call 
by telephone. 

Second, service will be held each Sunday at eleven o’clock, 
at which, so far as is possible, visiting clergymen will speak. It 
will be an opportunity for the Eastern ministers to speak to 
Western folk, and for Western ministers to be heard by Eastern 
people. 

Third, I am expecting to spend a large part of my vacation 


period and all if necessary in Chicago, and will be available for 
any personal conference which our people from away may need. 

Fourth, many of our families are renting rooms for World’s 
Fair visitors, and we would be very glad to help our Eastern 
friends, recommended by their pastors, in making reservations 
according to their wishes. Prices are standard: $1.00 to $2.00 for 
single and $1.50 to $4.00 for double rooms. 

I am writing this in detail to you for such selection as you 
may care to make, under the impression that some announce- 
ment of this kind might be helpful to a large number of the 
readers of the Leader. 

L. Ward Brigham. 

Chicago, Ill. 


3 ke 


STANDS BY THROUGH THICK AND THIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My subscription to the Christian Leader expires June 1 and 
I am enclosing a post office money order for $2.50 for a renewal 
of it. 

When making up my budget for the year, I try hard to 
eliminate all I can do without, and still live and have my being, 
but think I would almost as soon voluntarily part with my breath 
as to give up the Leader and my little Vermont home paper. 

I am eagerly looking forward to enjoying the ‘“‘New Cruising 
Series.” 

Angie M. Thomas, 


Somerville, Mass. 
x * 


HOYT ON THE FREE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As the date of the General Convention draws nearer, the 
Leader becomes more and more interesting. The Free Church 
issue takes upon itself increased life. Good men and women are 
choosing sides. Because Iam pastor in a federated parish which 
is a demonstration of the Free Church idea, I believe that I should 
say something about the project. 

Some persons are greatly afraid that the humanists will be 
included in the Free Church. When I hear and read certain 
comments about the humanists, I am almost persuaded to become 
a humanist. If we are to have the Free Church of America, why 
should not the humanists be in it? Surely the difference that 
some of us call the infinite possibilities of man a manifestation of 
God and others call the same the greatness of man is not an im- 
passable gulf. We could still be united in purpose for the ad- 
vancement of humanity. 

Other men are perturbed because, in the preamble to the 
constitution, God is not defined. Without any intention of being 
flippant, I would say that I do not think that God is greatly of- 
fended at this omission of His name. On the contrary, whenever 
and wherever men and women unite for the strengthening of 
spiritual bonds and the service of man, God cannot but be recog- 
nized. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

So far as such a free association might be ‘“‘hash,’”’ there should 
be no worry. Atter all, what is the American experiment but a 
mingling of all kinds and conditions of men from all lands and 
races of the earth? It is hash! and what is more, we are proud 
of it. I do not think that ‘“Shintoists, God-deniers, dervishes,” 
ete., ete., would be the components of our “hash,” but if they 
should feel disposed to unite with us in a common program for the 
service of mankind in a spirit of mutual good will, it would be a 
glorious triumph for the Free Church. To me, the best way to 
“recognize” God is to demonstrate belief in Him by conduct. 
And with the passing of the years, would it not be strange, and 
just like history, if men were to be led to God by the power of the 
Free Church of America? 

Of course the statement of purpose is not what I would have 
it to be in all particulars. But it is an earnest effort upon the 
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part of a group of earnest and Godly men to write a common 
platform around which the liberal bodies might unite. If it is 
compromise, it is in behalf of a desire for harmony in place of dis- 
sension, for strength where now there is weakness, for self-respect 
where now there is uncertainty. This movement must not be 
killed at its very beginning. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

* * 
RESPECT AND HONOR EACH OTHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Two busy pastors, friends of mine, have just been giving me 
an experience of theirs which they call amusing. Sometime since 
they called upon asick man. During the call the old gentleman 
told one of the ministers, a Unitarian, that if he got well he would 
join his church. After more talk the old gentleman turned 
toward the other minister, a Baptist, and assured him that if he 
did get up he would join his church also. This incident struck 
these two men, who are warm friends, as being inconsistent. In 
view of various communications appearing in the Leader, I wonder 
if the incident is after all so inconsistent. 

Several years ago a Methodist minister was dining with me. 
After dinner he referred to the matter of friendship. He told 
me that some of his warmest friends were those with whom he 
disagreed the most cordially. He then told me that he did not 
believe that he had a friend in the world that he loved as he really 
did my pastor, the late Rev. C. H. Rogers, who was a Universalist. 

Many years ago I spent a delightful evening with the late 
Dr. W. H. Thomas, then pastor of a great church in Chicago. I 
was just a boy gettingintothe ministry. Dr. Thomas was mellow 
with age. He told me that the burden of his ministry had been 
not so much to unite Christendom as to have the various sects 
respect and honor each other. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


x * 


“VARIOUS AND SUNDRY’’ 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

I have read, with deep interest, the revised creed proposed 
by the committee appointed at Buffalo. For a long time I have 
felt that our present statement needed mod fication. For 
example, I should eliminate the word ‘‘authority’” from the 
article on Christ, as the proposed revision does. I should re- 
write the lumbering and ambiguous article on the Bible; but I 
should not omit all reference to the Bible and its place in our 
thought, as the proposed revision does. It might of course be 
included in “all truth known and to be known,” but no definite 
standing in that truth is assigned it. I should also—if I were in 
the business of creed-making, as I am not—change the last article 
in our present statement on “final harmony.” Nothing is 
“final,” or can be, in a growing universe or a growing humanity. 
But the proposed revision cuts out entirely that for which the 
Universalist Church has always stood, endless opportunity and 
eternal hope. To leave this last out would be, as Artemus Ward 
used to say, “like the play of Hamlet with Othello omitted.” I 
am not proposing anything to the denomination, but if I were 
putting our five principles into more satisfactory shape for my- 
self, I should, first of all, make six principles. Why not definitely 
include the “brotherhood of man?” It only adds five words; and 
we talk about it and preach about it more than we do about 
anything else. It dwarfs every other subject in the pulpit. 
So, then, the following is what I propose for myself: 

1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 2. The Universal 
Brotherhood of men. 3. The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus. 
4. The Bible as a record of Divine Experience. 5. The Retribu- 
tive Consequences of Sin. 6. The Supreme Value of every 
human personality and its Moral Victory here or hereafter. 

Something like this would preserve our historic thought and 
give it a fairly modern expression. 

By the way, I am not able to throw up my hat quite so far 
into the air as you do over the adoption of the ‘‘Free Church” by 


the Unitarians. Perhaps we shall go into it. But I think Dr. 
Benton is entirely right when in this week’s Leader he asks 
whether it is an “association” or a ‘‘church” that we are to join. 
That is what lam asking. If itis a ‘‘church,” any one is welcome 
to my share. We have several “Free Church’? denominations 
right here in Minnesota, so that I can patronize home industries, 
and need not go to Boston or Worcester. 

Just one thing more. I am profoundly sorry—almost in- 
consolable—when I find myself a ‘‘conscientious objector’ to 
anything advocated by the Leader, but I am dead set against the 
recognition of Russia by this government—just now. It is true 
that it is none of our business what form of government Russia 
has; but it is equally none of Russia’s business, none of the Third 
International’s business, what form of government we have in the 
United States. And Russia makes this her business. There’s 
the rub. 

Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


THE TESTIMONY OF CHARLES P. HALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam moved by the comments relative to officials of our Con- 
ventions preaching as supplies in some of our pulpits when unem- 
ployed ministers are in need of such opportunities, to say that 
when illness after long hospital care required that my pulpit be 
filled, such officials gladly filled my pulpit and no remuneration 
for their services was accepted. These services were given in 
the spirit of fraternal service and were, and still are, more sin- 
cerely appreciated than words can express. These officials were 
not asked to serve; they heartily volunteered without other 
thought than to serve where the need was known, and refused to 
consider being paid for their work, which was prompted by that 
spirit of brotherhood which should actuate our ministry always. 

Charles P. Hall. 

West Somerville, Mass. 


OE: 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 
To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

May I resent the “quoted” statement of Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell that “‘most all bright Universalist theological students 
are now humanists.” 

Last night I called at the home of a Sunday school boy who 
had passed away. Fifteen of his classmates had assembled at 
the home. Every one of us knelt in a circle and recited the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. I find no humanism among the youth 
of to-day except those who are led by a smart Aleck who is so 
dumb as to deny intelligence at the heart of the universe. 

Martineau Darnall. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


WANTS HER PASTOR TO HAVE IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I value your Leader so highly that I want my Unitarian 
minister to receive it. J asked him if he read it and he said he 
saw it occasionally. I mean to have him read it every week. 
Please begin it with the May 6 number. And please renew my 
subscription, which will be out in July. I enclose check for $5 
for the two subscriptions. 


A.B.S. 


* * 


SUPPORT FROM OHIO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to renew my subscription to the Christian Leader for 
another year. It gives me much pleasure to look forward to its 
coming each week. For the Christian Leader, $2.50. For Chris- 
tian Leader support, $1.25. I am enclosing my check for $3.75. 

Best wishes and success. 


Mrs. A. M. Quackenbush. 
Plain City, Ohio. 
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Who Is Hitler—and What? 


The Strange Case of Herr Hitler. By 
Everett R. Clinchy. (No. 24 of The 
John Day Pamphlets. 25 cents.) 


Hitler: Menace to Mankind. By Sidney 
Wallach. (Emerson Books, Inc., 126 
Maiden Lane, New York. 35 cents.) 


Between them these two booklets give 
enough of an account of Hitler to serve as 
an introduction. As yet, with the excep- 
tion of Dorothy Thompson’s “I Saw Hit- 
ler” (Farrar and Rinehart, 1932), there is 
surprisingly little in English that is at all 
reliable or illuminating. His own auto- 
biography, ‘‘Mien Kampf” (My Struggle), 
has not been translated, although over a 
hundred and fifty thousand copies are in 
circulation in Germany. Perhaps this is 
all to the good from Hitler’s point of view, 
because it was written when he was in 
prison (following an attempt at a putsch, 
or seizure of power, in Munich in 1923) and 
it is enough to throw doubt on any concil- 
iatory speech Hitler may ever make. As 
one life-time friend of Germany recently 
said, on laying down the book, “If this is 
not a declaration of war on the world it is 
hard to see what it is.”” Statements about 
Hitler and his Nazis in the pamphlets by 
Everett Clinchy and Sidney Wallach will 
seem severe to some readers, but to those 
who know the autobiography they seem 
lenient and charitable. 

Mr. Clinchy’s essay is an interpretation, 
giving such facts as provide a basis for the 
conclusions. Mr. Wallach’s is a recital of 
facts on the basis of which readers may 
form their own opinions. The former 
takes account of psychological factors, the 
latter offers greater detail in description of 
Hitler’s associates. Thus they supple- 
ment each other and serve together as a 
fair comment on the rise and meaning of 
‘‘Hitlerism.’’ Neither excuses the excesses 
of the Nazi prograniand method. Neither 
takes refuge in a mere vilification of the 
leader. The anti-Jewish campaign is more 
fully interpreted by Mr. Clinchy. 

No study of Hitlerism and its hold on 
Germany can ignore the deep resentments 
arising out of Germany’s humiliation at 
Versailles. Poetic justice there may have 
been in her signature to the Versailles 
Treaty in the very room in which France 
had suffered a like humiliation (and at 
least as great an injustice) after the war of 
1870. But poetic justice which is felt as a 
deep injustice is as unprofitable to the 
victor as to the vanquished, for it per- 
petrates and deepens antagonisms which 
only postpone true peace. The threatened 
vitality of Germany, recovering from the 
exhaustion of war and the despair of de- 
feat, could not but assert itself again, and 
the young men among whom Hitler is so 
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popular remember not what the war really 
was but only that they were little children 
whom their mothers (because of the war, 
and the blockade) could not properly feed. 
“Perhaps,” as Mr. Clinchy says, ‘‘the fact 
that they never had enough milk, added to 
the nerve tension which conditioned them 
emotionally during the post-war inflation 
period so frightful for German family life, 
accounts to some extent for their abnormal 
tension and fret and worry. The unem- 
ployment outlook, alone, is serious enough 
to keep them earnest in their high-strung, 
self-conscious, political fervor.” 

Here we have a hint as to why it is that 
a man like Hitler can capture the allegiance 
of intelligent Germans. He is himself 
not a rational leader, but a romantic, as 
his career, his writings, and his imitation of 
Mussolini’s self-dramatization go to show. 
He appeals not to reason but to deep- 
seated prejudices; he rests his emotional 
appeal on a display of “racial megalo- 
mania” (there does not exist the ‘‘pure 
German stock”’ in whose keeping, he says, 
lies everything good in the world!); and he 
attempts no logical or systematic program, 
preferring to offer vague, contradictory 
plans so worded as to seem promising to 
all except the groups he fears. And those 
he fears are the men who wish to base ac- 
tion on reason (as in the case of the Jews, 
who are intellectual rather than emotional), 
on theory (as in the case of Marxists), or 
on principles superior to national tradi- 
tions and ideals (as in the case of the 
Catholics). 

Mr. Clinchy sees a three-fold service 
which Hitler expects from anti-Semitism. 
First, it subtly appeals ‘‘to the sub-human, 
selfish drive in people,” and it “‘satisfies the 
mass-individual’s inferiority complex.’’ He 
means, of course, that Germany is full of 
frustrated individuals, and these people 
(when despair drives them down from the 
levels of calm reasoning on which it is so 
hard for harassed people to live) must find 
an outlet for the resentment caused by 
their economic frustration. Second, any 
strong hatred “releases the normal re- 
straints.” Stir up teeling against the 
Jews (and the history of anti-Semitism 
shows how easy this has been in Germany), 
and as a result “critical-mindedness is 
abandoned” and out of romantic enthu- 
siasm a party can be built up. Third, 
Hitler knows that he is appealing to a deep- 
seated prejudice which has only in recent 
times been concealed in Germany; his anti- 
Semitism is “a throwback to policies of 
the State before Bismarck;” it thus gives 
him weight with certain strongly conserva- 
tive elements in the German nation. The 
harm, of course, apart from tragic suffer- 
ing imposed on individuals, is that the half 
million Jews in Germany are being made 
abnormally self-conscious, and this in turn 
inevitably makes non-Jews more conscious 


of the Jews. “The seriousness of the Hitler 
frame of mind is not the material loss to 
Jews, so much as the resultant degradation 


of the human spirit. ... One cannot 
realize his best self by debasing other 
people.” 


Mankind, Mr. Clinchy thinks, must 
“invent customs and graces which will 
permit all cultures to abide together in 
mutual confidence and respect.’”?’ We need 
not quarrel with the word “invent,” though 
we feel it carries too much of a suggestion 
that we do not know better, never have 
known better, and need to be shown for the 
first time how men can live together in 
peace and mutual respect. The author 
adds the practical step we should take, 
that is, rectifying the Versailles arrange- 
ments. If Germany is accorded her rights, 
her frame of mind will be less abnormal, 
perhaps even become healthy, and healthy 
people behave in a healthy-minded way to 
others. Judged by this standard, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address to the rulers of the 
world the day before Hitler’s recent 
Reichstag address was the consurmately 
skilful work of a physician. 

Mr. Wallach’s pamphlet will probably 
give many of its readers their first oppor- 
tunity to learn Hitler’s personal story. 
His early manhood was one of frustration, 
evidently, and he left Austria for Germany. 
He served with a German regiment in the 
war, won an Iron Cross as a messenger, 
thus anticipating, as Dorothy Thompson 
points out, his career as a vehicle for the 
ideas of other people, and reached the rank 
of lance corporal. In the confusion of 
1924 he engineered (with Ludendorff and 
a leading monarchist) a revolt against the 
Republic, but failed signally and was 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. Re- 
leased after six months, he rebuilt his 
party, winning over former army officers, 
disappointed journalists, and others who 
hated a regime in which they had no stand- 
ing. By 1928 his party won twelve seats 
in the Reichstag, by 1930 it won 107, and 
in March, 1982, Hitler received more than 
eleven million votes for the presidency. A 
month later he received thirteen and a 
half million, but the presidency went again 
to von Hindenburg. In coalition with 
other parties he secured control over the 
Prussian and other State Diets in the same 
month. The rest of the story is recent 
history, culminating in his Chancellorship, 
January 30 of this year, and his dictator- 
ship beginning March 23. The great 
personal triumph is less important than 
the evidence it affords of the rapidly 
growing feeling in Germany that the Ger- 
man Republic, under its liberal leadership, 
surrounded by harsh victors who steadily 
built up armament while they kept her 
disarmed and whose terms of victory 
impoverished her permanently, could not 

(Continued on page 764) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


Y. P. R. U. RESOLUTION 


Adoption of the Free Church of America 
plan by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion prompted the Y. P. R. U. in the an- 
nual meeting held shortly afterward to pass 
a resolution to promote a working partner- 
ship with the Y. P. C. U. 

Whereas: The Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Young People’s Christian 
Union have cc-operated for some time in 
friendship and activities, and 

Whereas: The work of both organiza~ 
tions is similar in many ways, and 

Whereas: The A. U. A. and the U. G. C. 
have appointed Commissions on inter- 
denominational relations, out of which has 
evolved the plan of the Free Church of 
America, by which plan an opportunity 
is presented for the fullest co-operation 
between the member denominations, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union appoint a commission, if the 
annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union take similar action, the 
two commissions to formulate a plan or 
plans to provide for progressive co-opera- 
tion and to apply to young people’s work, 
to the extend practicable, the plan of the 
Free Church of America; the said Y. P. 
R. U. commission to be composed of five (5) 
members to be appointed by its Board of 
Directors. 

The Y. P. R. U. committee on recom- 
mendations listed twenty-five instances in 
which Unitarian and Universalist young 
people had intermingled during the past 
year. Joint meetings in several places 
drew large crowds from both groups. In 
all sections of the country it was demon- 
strated that the youth movement of the 
liberal churches was entirely independent 
of denominational lines. 

The Committee on Social Responsibility 
with its powers broadened and its program 
providing for action along seven different 
avenues of endeavor, can be the practical 
means for throwing into gear the energies 
and influence of the younger element in 
both denominations. Our delegates at 
Turkey Run should be quick in grasping 
the opportunity to inject vitality into the 
veins of our organization. 

ears 


GRAND JURY MAKES DISCOVERY 


“Charity should begin at home,” the 
grand jury of a New York county said in a 
statement suggesting that churches would 
do better to promote character develop- 
ment of American young people rather than 
send large sums of money abroad. Having 
in mind living conditions in large urban 
centers, the jury felt that the growing 
problem of juvenile delinquency is due in 
part to “‘crowded housing conditions which 
result in children being pushed into the 
streets during their leisure hours.” 


What remedy does the jury propose? 
That the various religious denominations 
“establish social centers where boys and 
girls could meet and enjoy themselves 
under the proper auspices. ; 

Where are the members of this grand 
jury on Sunday morning? Do they know 
that denominational funds are in direct 
proportion to the number of active church 
members? Do they send their children to 
Sunday school regularly? Or at all? Do 
they know that there are many centers 
maintained by churches to bring sunshine 


and moral influence into the lives of under- 
privileged children of the slums? Have 
any members of this jury given five cents 
in the last ten years to support such social 
centers? Do they know that Sunday 
schools themselves are ignored by a ma- 
jority of adult church-goers? That re- 
quests for funds to train teachers and em- 
ploy directors of religious education are 
frowned upon as needless expense? Do 
these jurymen know that there are such 
things as daily vacation schools? 

We suspect that these jurymen, like a 
host of other middle class folk, are so im- 
bued with the sentiment that ‘‘charity be- 
gins at home” that their own doorstep is 
as far as love for their fellow man ever gets. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M.A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW VENTURE 


A new venture is being launched at 
Northfield this summer when, for the ‘first 
time, the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Conferences, formerly held at separate 
dates under separate committees, will meet 
as a unit from July 7 to July 15—the 
Northfield Missionary Conference. 

“The Christian missionary enterprise 
both at home and abroad has come to the 
severest testing of all its history,” says 
Prof. Oscar MacMillan Buck, of the De- 
partment of Missions and Compasrative 
Religion at Drew University. “It faces 
either a major disaster or a greater career 
than anything it has yet known. Either 
the missionary era of Christianity is clos- 
ing, or it is really just beginning. It must 
choose between disintegration or reinte- 
gration. It cannot remain as it is. It is, 
therefore, of immense importance that the 
Christian women of the churches are recog- 
nizing the new world and the new day, are 
seeing the world as one world and not two 
mission fields, home and foreign, and are 
closing their ranks for the new adventure. 
I know of no more critical conference than 
the Northfield Missionary Conference of 
1933, when the women of the missionary 
societies in mutual prayer and counsel will 
seek to find the direction they will take 
during these years of portentous if not cata- 
clysmic change.” 

For years the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Conferences at Northfield have 
brought hundreds of girls and women to 
that Massachusetts Mecca. Now they 
will have the added stimulus and inspira- 
tion of a union conference with a choice 
faculty drawn from both groups and in- 
cluding many familiar and beloved names, 
such as: Prof. Oscar MacMillan Buck, Dr. 
Milton T. Stauffer, Miss Gertrude Schultz, 
Dean T. W. Graham, Dr. Caroline L. 
Palmer, Miss Mary E. Moore, and Mrs. 
E. H. Silverthorn. The theme for this 
year’s conference is “Christ in the Mod- 
ern World.’ The co-chairmen of the 
conference are Mrs. Virgil B. Sease and 
Mrs. John M. Cratty. 


‘ 


Dr. Buck will conduct at Northfield a 
course in Mission Fundamentals, ‘““The 
New Missionary Approach to the New 
World,” as well as part of the Morning 
Worship under “‘Christian Discipleship in 
a New World,” and a seminar on ‘‘Twi- 
light and Dawn in Christian Missions.” 

Rallies, movies, campfires, stunts and 
other recreational features will be carried 
on as usual with the programs of study. 

* * 
“BY THEIR FRUITS SHALL YE 
KNOW THEM’’ 


I met one of this year’s graduates of the 
Ohayo Kindergarten the other day. She 
was with a primary school friend who was 
not one of our graduates. As I crossed the 
street to speak to her, she proudly greeted 
me in English as she had learned to do at 
kindergarten. Of course I asked her all 
about her new school, and both she and the 
friend were bursting with joy and pride 
over new readers, picnics, and all the new 
activities of their newly broadened world. 
The following conversation took place: 

Teruko Chan (graduate): We got some 
“mochi’”’ (sweet bean paste) at school. 

Friend: I want to offer some of mine to 
Kami Sama (God), but the shrine is too 
far away. 

Teruko Chan: Why don’t you offer some 
at your home shrine? 

Friend: I did but that’s different. Kama 
Sama is angry if you don’t offer your pre- 
cious things at some shrine. I’m scared. 
Kami Sama will punish you if you don’t. 

Teruko Chan: But—God is kind and 
good. He gives us everything we have. 
If it’s too far to the shrine He knows (un- 
derstands) and if you want to give Him 
some it’s all right. (Meaning I think that 
God would accept the desire in place of the 
act.) God wouldn’t be so mean, because 
He loves us. 

Thus is one of our graduates taking the 
religion and philosophy of life absorbed 
from her kindergarten days out into her 
bigger world. Ohio may be proud and 
happy to have such a loyal little convert. 

Ruth Downing. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A RETREAT FOR SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS 


A recent telephone call announced a plan 
of which we heartily approve. The head 
of the religious education department of 
the Baptist Convention of Massachusetts 
told us of a retreat for church school su- 
perintendents to be held Saturday after- 
noon and all day Sunday, June 24 and 25, 
at Andover-Newton Seminary in Newton, 
Mass. 

At first this was intended only for su- 
perintendents of Baptist schools. Then as 
the plans took shape the leaders decided to 
make it more inclusive and to allow others 
to share in the good things being offered. 
Accordingly Universalist church school su- 
perintendents have been invited as well as 
those of other denominations. 

The purpose of the retreat is to help su- 
perintendents to plan thus early in the 
season for next year’s church school pro- 
gram. Under trained instructors, among 
whom wil! be professors from the seminary, 
round table groups will consider such topics 
as the organizing and administering of the 
school and the financing of it. Then will 
come the more important matter of the 
educational program itself, the training of 
the superintendent for his task, etc., ete. 

Those attending will be accommodated 
in the school dormitories, and the cost for 
room and three meals will be only $2.00. 
We hope many near-by superintendents 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
for improvement and growth. The idea is 
an excellent one and it might well be car- 


ried out in other places. 
* * 


A DAILY VACATION SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION 


First, a committee of four from each 
local church met to outline a program for 
the Daily Vacation School o1 Religion. 
The committee consisted of the minister, 
the superintendent, and two other rep- 
resentatives from each church school. 
However, the burden of carrying out the 
actual work fell upon the shoulders of the 
Congregational and Universalist ministers. 

The school was held the third and fourth 
weeks of June and 100 children registered. 
It was held in the Congregational church. 
(The previous year, 1931, it met in the 
Universalist vestry.) 

Following is the program and schedule 
carried out in 1932: 

General Theme: “‘Good Citizenship.” 

Aim: To prepare children to live in and 
contribute to a world of love, justice and 
peace. 

Age groups: First grade through junior 
high. 

Hours: 9 a. m. to 11.45. 

Periods: 

1. 9 to 9.20. General Assembly. Song 
period. To give appreciation of music and 
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THE THING THAT COUNTS 


* 
* 
* o* 
* * 
Hs That which really counts in life * 
* is not what we might do, should do, * 
* or promise to do, but what we ac- * 
* tually do. Good intentions, splen- * 
* did ability, are no doubt necessary * 
* preliminaries, but achievement must * 
* follow. - 
i That which we are capable of do- * 
* ing must be expressed in order to be * 
* of value to our fellowmen, as well * 
* as to promote our own growth. * 
* When we are dominated by the sin- * 
* cere desire to do good the oppor- * 
* tunity for service will come. 
* * 
lyrics. Hymns and children’s songs stud- 
ied and learned. 

2. 9.20 to 9.40. Worship Service. Prel- 
ude. Hymn and songs appropriate to 
story. Story concerning qualities of char- 
acter needed for good citizenship. Prayer 
and closing hymn. 

3. 9.40 to 9.50. Recess for getting to 
classes. 

4. 9.50 to 10:45. Class Reriod. st, 
2d, 3d grades. Course: “Knights of Any- 
town,” by Jeanette E. Perkins (Pilgrim 
Press). Time divided into two periods. Ist. 
Story. 2d. Handwork (map of Anytown 
—relating it to child’s own town). 

4th and 5th grades. Course: “‘Building 
a Christian Character,” by Blanche Car- 
rier, using ‘‘The Story of Valmar.”’ Hand- 
work consisted of making a notebook il- 
lustrating journey taken by Valmar. 

6th and 7th grades. Course: “‘The King- 
dom of Love,’’ by Blanche Carrier, using 
chapters under “‘Jesus, Citizen of the King- 
dom.” Notebook (original) made during 
class period. 

Junior High. Course: ‘Adventuring 
with Christ,’ by Victor Marriott, pub- 
lished by Chicago Council of Religious 
Education. A fine discussion course. 
Questionnaires given out in class for home 
work. 

5. 10.45 to 11.05. Active Play Period. 
Two divisions: children in Ist, 2d and 3d 
grades playing simple games suitable to 
their age group. Boys and girls from 4th 
grade up playing games that build into 
character, honesty, fair play, ete. 

6. 11.05 to 11.45. Handcraft Period. 
First three grades return for map work on 
“Anytown.” All above 3d grade returned 
to room where wood carving was taught 
by the two ministers and one assistant. 
It was called three-ply wood relief carving. 
The group was divided in half and one 
half carved a relief of Hofmann’s ‘Head of 
Christ,” while the other half carved a sil- 
houette of the Capitol Building in Wash- 


ington. The carving was finished at the 
end of the first week. This Handcraft 
Period during the second week was used for 
rehearsals of the pageant “‘God’s Children 
All,’”’ published by the G.S.S. A. 

An exhibition of handwork and the pag- 
eant was presented on the second Friday 
evening of the Vacation School. Certifi- 
cates in recognition of completed work 
were given to children who had attended at 
least nine out of the twelve days. Parents 
and the community-at-large received an 
invitation to attend this service. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those 
who worked as teachers or members of 
committees in this Vacation School that it 
accomplished much in giving a large per- 
centage of the children a consciousness of 
what it means to be a good citizen. It 
helped them to realize too that when we 
develop traits of good citizenship we are 
helping to build a world of Love, Justice 
and Peace. 

Heretofore the subject or theme of our 
Daily Vacation School had been ‘World 
Friendship.”” I think our theme of “‘Good 
Citizenship’’ was needed, and I reeommend 
it heartily to others. It is particularly 
appropriate and timely. 

The school is continuing this summer 
where it left off last year, as many parents 
are asking for it. That is a victory in it- 
self! At least we think so. 

Anna A. Rheiner. 

Norway, Maine. 

* * 


16 BEACON STREET 


Our days at 176 Newbury Street are 
numbered—there are just eighteen more of 
them, to be exact. By June 27 we shall be 
located at 16 Beacon St., Boston. In 
writing to the G. S. 8. A. or any member of 
its staff after that date it will simplify 
matters and ensure a more prompt reply 
to your letter if it is sent direct to the new 


address. 
* * 


DO YOU KNOW 


1. That 9,998,771 soldiers were killed or 
died in the World War? And that another 
20,297,551 were wounded? 

2. That in 1918 the daily cost of war 
was $224,000,000? 

3. That the United States expends ap- 


proximately $83,333 per hour or $2,000,- | 


000 each day on its army and navy? 


4, That the world’s expenditures for | 
armaments for one year would pay the ex- | 
 penses of the League of Nations, including 


the World Court and the International 
Labor Office, for six hundred years? 


5. That the cost of the battleship Colo- 


rado was $27,000,000? And that this sum 
is only $3,000,000 less than the total en- 
dowment which Johns Hopkins University 


has accumulated since it was founded in 
1876? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt served as minis- 
ter at the Children’s Day services in 
Quincy, Mass., on June 11. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher at South Weymouth, Mass., on 
June 4, when representatives of Wildey 
Lodge No. 21, Abigail Adams Rebekah 
Lodge No. 90, Crescent Lodge No. 82, 
Steadfast Rebekah Lodge No. 98, and 
Wompatuck Encampment No. 18, Odd 
Fellows, were present for a special me- 
morial service. 


St. Paul’s Universalist Chu-ch, Rutland, 
Vt., has extended a unanimous call to 
Rev. Robert D. Killam of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to become its pastor. Mr. Killam has 
accepted, and will begin work September 
first. 


Mr. and Mrs. William P. Treadwell of 
Danbury, Conn., were callers at Head- 
quarters on Monday, June 5, with their 
former pastor, Rev. G. H. Leining of 
Melrose. 


Rey. and Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald of 
Seven Springs, N. C., attended the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention at Meri- 
den May 11. 


Sergeant Alden Richard See and Miss 
Beatrice Amelia Hawkins were married at 
Peekskill, N. Y., May 27. Mr. See is the 
son of Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald of Seven 
Springs, N. C. 


While Rey. Seth R. Brooks of Malden 
and Rey. Isaae V. Lobdell of Attleboro, 
Mass., were attending the commencement 
exercises at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York, June 11, their pulpits 
were filled respectively by Rev. Newell C. 
Maynard and Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
recently supplied the First Universalist 
Church, Lowell, and the Second Univer- 
salist Church of Weymouth, at South Wey- 
mouth, twice. He recently returned from 

_his bir-hplace, the Beaver Meadow Farm, 
Steuben, N. Y., with his family, While 
there Dr. Merrick with his wife and daugh- 
ter visited old friends in Utica, and mo- 
tored to the monument of Baron Steuben, 
which is getting to be one of the shrines of 
patriotic Americans. 


Illinois 

Oak Park. — Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. The season’s work is draw- 
ing to a successful conclusion. The 
Y. P. C. U., about forty strong, made their 
annual visit to the Dunes June 4. The de- 
votional meeting was held near sunset on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. The Union 
will be well represented at the Convention 
and Institute at Turkey Run, Ind. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed June 11, the 
morning church hour being devoted to a 


and Interests 


program by the Sunday school. Sessions 
of the school were then adjourned until 
September. Dr. Adams has been made 
chairman of the Civic Corporation Com- 
mittee of the Oak Park-River Forest 
Ministers’ Association, specifically to as- 
sist the local unemployed in effecting an 
organization and setting up means of self- 
help. June 5, on invitation of the su- 
perintendent of schools, he addressed the 
teachers of Oak Park, on ‘‘What I Know 
about Unemployment.” 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. The church was well filled on 
Sunday morning, June 4, for the annual 
exercises of Children’s Sunday. The 
children of the Sunday school presented 
a program in which nearly thirty par- 
ticipated. Previous to this the young 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Ordway and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fay Deberville were chris- 
tened. Mr. Simmons spoke for a few mo- 
ments upon the true significance of Chil- 
dren’s Day. On Sunday, May 28, the 
Memorial service for the veterans of all 
wars was held. Our only surviving Civil 
War veteran, Luther W. Burnham, ninety 
years of age, was present. He is in good 
health and seemed to enjoy the service. 
At 7.30 p. m. the pastor preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon before the graduating 
class of the Washington grammar school, 
taking as his text, “Follow after righteous- 
ness.”” The class and school marched in a 
body from the schoolhouse to the church, 
led by their teachers, Miss Ethel Shatney 
and Miss Ethel Ducharme, and by Graham 
McDonald as marshal. The choir gave an 
anthem at each service, with Miss Olive 
Calef'at the organ. On Sunday, May 21, 
Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, State Superintend- 
ent, was with us and dedicated the Com- 
munity Pulpit with appropriate exercises. 
He also preached the sermon of the morn- 
ing. Large congregations have been pres- 
ent at all these services. 

* * 
A CENTENNIAL AT BRISTOL © 


For one hundred years, the Universalist 
Society of Bristol, N. Y., has been holding 
Universalist services. For one hundred 
years also the Ontario Association of Uni- 
versalists has been in existence. The two 
centennials were celebrated June 7 at 
Bristol. Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell of Vic- 
tor, moderator of the Association, and Mr. 
Jesse A. Wheeler of Bristol, clerk of the 
Association, and Rey. Harry M. Wright, 
local pastor, were in general charge. Ses- 
sions were held morning, afternoon and 
evening. 

Devotions at 10 a m. were conducted 
by Rev. Chas. Clare Blauvelt of Rochester. 
The address of welcome was by Mr. Frank 
S. Hunn, Bristol, and the response by Mrs. 


Anna Boughton, Macedon. Rev. John 
O. Bennett of Macedon preached the occa- 
sional sermon. The communion service 
was conducted by Rev. Nelson Lobdell, 
Victor. 

At 1.30 p. m., after a song service, there 
was an address by Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D. D., Superintendent of Churches, and 
an address, ‘‘A Trip on the Blue Sky Ex- 
press,” by Mrs Alice Walker, Rochester. 

Dinner and supper were served in the 
Community Hall by the ladies of the church. 

At 7.30 p. m. the services were devoted 
to the local church. The song service was 
led by Mr. Jesse Wheeler, Bristol. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Clara 
E. Morgan, Cohocton. There was also a 
historical account of the local church and 
greetings from former pastors, neighboring 
ministers and others. 

The first Universalist preaching in the 
town of Bristol of which there is any au- 
thentic record is a sermon by Rev. Nathan- 
iel Stacey, in the summer of 1816. 

The first church building was erected 
in 1886, of stone construction, two stories 
high, the lower part used by School Dis- 
trict No. 1, the upper floor for religious 
meetings. The present church building 
was erected in 1861. The parsonage was 
erected in 1872. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* et ian DIS 

he Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
* is minister of the First Unitarian 
* Church of Philadelphia. 

* Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., is 
* minister of the Second Church (Con- 
* gregational) of Newton, Mass. 

os Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., is 
* minister of the Church of the Re- 
* deemer (Universalist), Minneapo- 
aeliss 

2 Rev. Edwin Fairley, minister 
* emeritus of the Unitarian church of 
* Flushing, N. Y., is associate secre- 
* tary of the Department of Religious 
* Education of the A. U. A. 

* 

* 
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UNIVERSALIST PILGRIMAGES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Pilgrimage meetings in Massa- 
chusetts in the month of May have come 
and gone, with the universal feeling that 
they were much worth while from every 
point of view. The idea of these pil- 
grimages originated in the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. The past year, under the 
presidency of Dr. Huntley, the ministers’ 
Monday gathering ventured into several 
new features. One such feature was the 
appointment of a group whose particular 
duty it was to suggest helpful plans, pro- 
grams, materials, devices for the promotion 
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of the common work. Toward the end of 
the season, the suggestion came from this 
group that we try some pilgrimage services 
in: various places on the lengthening sum- 
mer Sunday evenings. Dr. Huntley ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the sug- 
gestion. This committee consisted of 
Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, chairman, 
Rev. S. R. Brooks of Malden, and Rey. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., State Superintendent. 
The meetings were held, and here is a 
statement of the program, place, date, 
preacher, attendance, and offering: 

Peabody, May 7. Installation of Dr. 
Huntley; 500; $63.65. 

Framingham, May 7. Dr. V. E. Tom- 
linson; 150; $10.19. 

Gloucester, May 14. Rev. Max A. 
Kapp; 350; $37.89. 

Roxbury, May 14. Rev. H. C. Ledyard; 
200; $21.50. 

Gardner, May 21. Dr. W. W. Rose; 150; 
$11.50. 

Norwood, May 21. 
ler; 150; $15.00. 

Malden, May 28. Dr. C. Guy Robbins; 
164; $23.03. 

Stoughton, May 28. 
Lobdell; 200; $18.82. 

The total expenses—printing, telephon- 
ing, ete.—amounted to $21.78. The total 
offerings amounted to $201.58, or a net 
money return of $179.85. By the under- 
standing of all, this money is to be divided 
equally among three good causes, Doo- 
little Home, Foxboro, Bethany Union, 
Boston, and the Massachusetts Minis- 
terial Relief Fund. As will be seen, each 
of these will receive $59.95. 

There will be a strong call for the Pil- 
grimage meetings another spring. They 
have had an unexpected success. Another 
year other places will be chosen, other 
preachers, and parts of the state, not 
easily reached this season, will come within 
the enlarged plans. 

* * 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


The spire of the church at Newfields, 
N. H., was struck by lightning Saturday, 
June 3. The amount of damage has not 
been reported. 


Rev. Fred H. Mil- 


Rev. Isaac V. 


* * 


NIAGARA ASSOCIATION SUPPORTS 
FREE CHURCH 


The Niagara Association of Universalists 
took strong ground at their meeting May 
31 in favor of the Free Church of America. 
They passed a resolution recording full 
approval and urged the General Conven- 
tion to adopt the plan. 

* 


* 


WELCOME TO NEW MINISTERS 
A recognition service for graduating 


students in Tufts College School of Religion - 


was held in Crane Chapel, Monday, June 
5, 19838. There was an invocation by 
Prof. Alfred Cole, a scripture reading by 
Prof. John Ratcliff, a prayer by Prof. 
Bruce Brotherston, and short speeches 
were made by the graduating students, 


Sheldon Christian, A. B., Joseph Bhambal, 
B. 8., Rosemond Showalter, Stanley Mur- 
ray, and Rev. Carl Seaward, B. S. A 
charge to the students was given by Prof. 
Lee S. McCollester, Dean-Emeritus, and 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner gave the bene- 


tion. 
* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME COUPLE WINS 
PRIZE 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene M. Drake, mem- 
bers of the family in the Doolittle Home in 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, won the Mary 
Pickford Daily Record Secrets of Marital 
Happiness Contest, as one result of which 
Mr. and Mrs. Drake will go very soon on a 
trip to the great Chicago Fair. 

Mr. -:and Mrs. Drake celebrated in 
February the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. This trip to Chicago is to be 
considered as part of the anniversary 
celebration. 

Here are the lines which Mr. Drake 
sent to the Record as the recipe for marital 
joy: 

Journeying onward through the years, 

Speak with kindness, cause no tears. 

Do some good along the way, 

Do your finest every day. 

Never idle precious time, 

Never grumble, scold or whine. 

As far as earth is from the skies, 

Above all petty quarrels rise. 

At the fall of any one, 

Beit mother, daughter, son, 

Never sneer and ne’er deride— 

Help the weak and conquer pride. 

Let no good by thee be marred, 

Let no duty seem too hard. 

In all things bravely do your best 

And then to God leave all the rest. 


To all that is expressed, Mrs. Drake, 
while not to be thought of as a “‘yes, yes”’ 
woman, says ‘‘amen.” 

* * 


A NORTH CAROLINA LETTER 


On June 4 the Universalists of North 
Carolina met for a memorial celebration at 
Kenansville. The readers of the Leader 
are no doubt familiar with the fact that at 
Kenansville in 1827 the Universalist 
pioneers met, organized, adopted a con- 
stitution, a declaration of faith, and issued 
a salutation to posterity. In 1927 Rev. 
H. L. Canfield, Rev. L. P. Jones, and others 
conceived the idea of holding a centennial 
celebration. We liked it so well that we 
have met every year since, and interest 
still runs high. 

John R. Miller, a Rocky Mount layman, 
presided, Rev. W. O. Bodell led the sing- 
ing, and Rev. O. E. Bryant conducted the 
devotional service. 

Prof. Raymond Adams of the University 
of North Carolina delivered the historical 
address. ‘The audience listened with great 
interest as he told of the work of Rev. 
M. A. Forster, a brave pioneer of Liberal- 
ism a hundred years ago. He then told the 
story of how the Orange Presbytery of 


—— 


North Carolina a few weeks ago refused to 
ordain Rev. Ronald J. Tamblyn, who had 
been called to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church at Chapel Hill, the university 
town. The Presbytery found that Mr. 
Tamblyn was a ‘‘Christian gentleman, but 
not a Presbyterian.” 

The morning sermon was preached by 
Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, whose subject 
was ‘The Heritage of Unfinished Work.” 
He said: ‘‘We must carry on the work of 
propagating Universalist ideas. The world 
needs to get away from that childish re- 
liance upon authority, it needs a better idea 
of God, it needs the idea that goodness is at 
the heart ot the universe, that punishment 
for wrong-doing should be remedial, cor- 
rective and redemptive, not vengeful or 
vindictive.” 

The congregation repaired to a grove 
near by and enjoyed a dinner and a social 
hour. 

In the afternoon Dr. F. B. Bishop 
preached on “The Free Church.” There 
are three thoughts that he drove home 
with his usual vigor and clearness. 1. 
The Free Church can not attract those 
outside by talking about a common pur- 
pose. 2. The Free Church must lead in 
bringing about better human relations. 
8. The Free Church to succeed must be an 
expression of Divine Power. 

There was a meeting of those interested 
in the White Lake Institute, after which 
we talked with each other awhile, then 
parted to meet again next year. 

Xx 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 760) 
hope to afford Germany’s youth any op- 
portunity. or any security. 

As this is written, news comes of the 
signing of the Four-Powers Pact, in which 
Germany is taken into a partnership for 
peace with Britain, France, and Italy, 
finds her dignity again recognized, her 
difficulties admitted, and undertakes not 
to engage in any such program as Hitler’s 
own seven hundred page book prescribed 
for her as the only road to freedom and 
prosperity—the road of war and conquest! 
Apparently he has convinced Daladier 
that he did not mean it, or that he was 
nine years younger when he wrote it! 

HOBBS Ss. 


* * 


Sonnets. 


By Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Mary Dixon Thayer’s new volume, 
“Sonnets,” is appropriately published in 
the spring of the year. It is a welcome gift 
of song to those who believe with her that 


“Life is not length of years but instants 
fraught with deepest sense of living, and 
to be 

In love with beauty and by beauty 
taught an instant is to know Eternity.” 


This collection of thirty-nine entirely 
new sonnets brings fresh gleams of the 
“deep cups of daffodils,” sudden pathways 


“leading out to God” and “‘voices chanting 
sudden starry things.’ You will trust 
these spontaneous fountains of prayer be- 
cause they are borne on the lovely streams 
of youth, eager life, beauty and high love. 
Her poems bow down with reverent still- 
ness or rise in swift rapturous dance, 
maintaining a poise which is “‘profound and 
pure”’ in its effect. You may differ from 
her moods or her philosophy, but you can- 
not remain untouched by her ideal sin- 
cerity of feeling. 

Those who know her “Child on His 
Knees,” “New York,” and “A Prayer,” 
will recognize again the distinctive quality 
in her verse form and content. Those 
who knew ‘Molly’ Thayer as feature 
writer on the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
may find a new woman and a new poet. 
Those who have watched her on tennis 
courts as the Eastern States Champion 
will find a relation between the rhythm of 
her favorite game and the accurate grace 
with which she plays with living ideals. 
As wife, mother and poet she has learned 
that “‘Love is prayer” and by her prayers 
set to music we find that our lives are 
wrought in greater richness by her thought. 
You will learn to love this book with the 
modest title “‘Sonnets.”’ 

E. A. 


oo * 


The Development of Early Emigrant 
Trails in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi River). By Marcus W. 
Lewis. (Published by the National 
Genealogical Society, Washington, D. C. 
$1.00, to libraries 50 cents, mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Mr. Lewis, an engineer connected with 
the War Department, recently retired, has 
made an important contribution to the 
study of history by mapping and describing 
the trails followed by the men and women 
who settled the country. Mr, Lewis’ ac- 
count of how the Indian trails were made 
and the use settlers made of them is es- 
pecially fascinating. The map greatly 
adds to the value of the publication. 

* * 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The thirtieth annual session of the 
Northfield Conference of Religious Educa- 
tion will be held this year at East North- 
field, Mass., from July 18 to July 28. 

The faculty and conference staff num- 
bers thirty-five and the curriculum has 
twenty-six different courses arranged to 
meet the needs of all branches of religious 
education. Fourteen of the courses are 
Standard, meeting the requirements of the 
International Council, six are for North- 
field credit and six are for the Young 
People’s Division. 

This year the school is running the full 
ten days, so that there will be only one 
period a day for all the standard courses. 
Methods and' Administration for both 
primary and junior workers will run double 
periods each day, thus giving credits for 


Ey 
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both parts of the subject. In addition 
there will be demonstration classes with 
children to teach. 

The registration fee has been reduced to 
$5.00 and the board for the ten days is 
fifty cents less than it was last year for 
nine days, so that the actual cost for both 
ranges from $2.00 to $2.40 a day. Rail- 
road fare is now one and one-third fare 
for the round trip in a special section of the 
regular trains from Boston. 

The conterence is non-sectarian in or- 
ganization and spirit, the Board of Mana- 
gers including members from seven co- 
operating denominations. Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer and Carl A. 
Hempel are Universalist members of the 
Board and Miss Susan Andrews is a mem- 
ber of the Educational Committee. Mr. 
Hempel serves the school as registrar and 
business manager. 

Anyone desiring information or circulars 
regarding the conference should address 
Carl A. Hempel, Registrar, 40 Ocean Ave., 
Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. HAROLD H. 
NILES 

About 150 people attended the installa- 

tion of Rev. Harold H. Niles in the First 

Universalist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 

Tuesday evening, June 6. At the close of 


‘the service a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 


Niles was held in the social hall of the 
church. 

For a half hour preceding the service 
Frederick Granniss, organist, gave an or- 
gan recital. 

The service was in charge of Dr. George 
E. Huntley, Peabody, Mass., a close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Niles, and who, while 
on the faculty of the Canton Theological 
School, prepared Mr. Niles for the ministry, 
later administering to him the rite of or- 
dination, June 6, 1914. Dr. Huntley gave 
the call to worship, offered the invocation 
and led the congregation in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then read an especially ar- 
ranged Scripture lesson. 

Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, president of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
offered the installation prayer. 

Out of his long and varied experience as 
pastor of New England and Middle West 
Universalist churches, Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey of Danbury wove a great deal of 
practical wisdom into his charge to the 
people. 

Dr. Huntley “lined”’ the ‘‘Pledge of the 
Church”’ out for the congregation, and led 
the latter in its commitment to give “‘sin- 
cere and earnest cooperation” to their new 
pastor. 

Following the singing of ‘“‘Blest be the tie 
that binds,’ Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
vice-president of the General Convention, 
brought the greetings of the latter organiza- 
tion to Mr. Niles and the Bridgeport 
church, which happens to be the church in 
which Mr. Emmons was baptized and 
confirmed, and where his membership re- 


mains. Continuing the thought of the 
hymn, Mr. Emmons referred to the Gen- 
eral Convention as the organization through 
which Universalists everywhere, at home 
and abroad, are bound together in a fellow- 
ship of faith and service. 

Dr. William Horace Day of the United 
Congregational Church of Bridgeport, in 
presenting the greetings of the local church- 
es to the new pastor and the congregation, 
spoke of the fine spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship among the clergy of the community, 
not alone of the Protestant and Christian 
groups, but also of the Catholic and Jewish 
faiths. He said that they would all wel- 
come a virile presentation of the free spirit 
of a true liberalism. Dr. Day, in referring 
to a recent ‘“‘retreat’”’ held by the local 
clergy, spoke feelingly of the pleasure of 
the ministers in the presence of Mr. Niles 
on that occasion. He also made happy 
reference to the service career of the local 
Universalist church through the years of 
his own pastorate, during which he had 
known and associated with previous pas- 
tors, Mr. Kearns, Dr. Rose and Mr. 
Kramer. 

Dr. Huntley, departing from the formal 
wording of the order of service, instead of 
giving ‘“‘the charge to the pastor,” gave a 
“challenge to the pastor.’”’ He challenged 
Mr. Niles, “by your own God-given 
powers,” “‘by the faith we hold in common,” 
“by the need of humanity,” ‘“‘by the crisis 
in world history,” ‘‘by the hopes and as- 
pirations of these Universalist people,” 
to “‘be a faithful minister of Jesus Christ.” 

Mrs. Mary Hill Hinchcliffe sang a so- 
prano solo by Harker, “‘How Beautiful 
upon the Mountains,” and this was fol- 
lowed by the installation sermon by Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, a former pastor of 
the Bridgeport church. 

Dr. Rose referred to his settlement at 
Bridgeport, and the shaping of his ministry 
under the influence of the fellowship ex- 
perienced there. He raised the question as 
to whether or not, in the present juncture of 
local, national and world affairs, “the love 
of power or the power of love’’ would win 
the loyalty and service of men; whether 
life would “‘be a cavalcade or a pilgrimage.” 

In bringing the service to a close, Mr. 
Niles made his personal pledges to the 
congregation most forcefully, and asked for 
their cooperation and good will. He then 
pronounced the benediction. 

At the close of the service a reception 
was held in the social hall of the church. 
Mr. James L. Christie, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lewis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Barret and Mrs. N. W. Bishop 
assisted in receiving. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 
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WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
Oe 
COMING EVENTS 


June 18,4 p.m. Baccalaureate Sermon, Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College. 

June 19. Commencement at Tufts College. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

June 26-30. Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-18. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. 


Maton 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on letter of transfer Rev. Hubert T. 
Law of Charlestown, N. H., May 21. Mr. Law is 
now settled over a church in West Townshend, 
Vermont. 

H.#. Latham, Secretary. 
cH 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 

Official Call 


The centennial annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec 
will be held in the United Church, Northfield, Vt., 
June 25 to 28, 1933. There will be a service in the 
church Sunday morning, and the pageant ‘Heirs 
and Pioneers” in the afternoon on grounds of Nor- 
wich University. The Y. P. C. U. and kindred 
groups will meet Monday evening; Church School 
Association Tuesday morning; W. U. M. A. Tuesday 
afternoon; Convention mass meeting Tuesday; re- 
ports and election of officers and other business, re- 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


unions and banquet Wednesday. Reservations for 
entertainment should be made soon with Mrs. Mar- 
tha D. Parker, Main St., Northfield, Vt. 
Charles H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 
* Ox 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC W. U. M. A. 


Official Call 
The 40th annual convention of the Women’s 

Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
the Province of Quebee will be held in the United 
Church, Northfield, Vt., Tuesday, June 27, 1933. 
Reports from officers of the Convention, from Mis- 
sion Circles and Guilds, and from chairmen of de- 
partments, will be heard. There will be election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before this meeting. 

Frances A. Kimball, President. 

ca Ee 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Indiana, beginning at noon on July 5 and ex- 
tending through July 9, 1933. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of any business which may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Jenness S. Underhill, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
CH 3 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called te and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geovge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 


150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oeonpk 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 91st annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., June 14, 15 and 16, 1933, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 


the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Notify 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor and secretary, Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa. 
x x 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
x Ok 
FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the National Council of 
Federated Church Women will be held at Hotels 
Windermere, Chicago, Ill., June 20-21. All church 
women who expect to go to the World’s Fair are 
urged to do so near these dates and plan to attend 
the meetings of the National Council. The pro- 
grams consist of addresses by outstanding church 
leaders, conferences on program building, and re- 
ports of local councils of church women. 

Make reservations direct to Hotels Windermere, 
Chicago. 


{HE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal} attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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Educational 
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ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
165 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for tie 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medieal and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commed! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a ciean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cenis. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 
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Crackfing 


Sambo was hired on a railway gang. 
At the close of the first shift he was all 
tired out and sought the boss. 

“Mister, yo’ sho’ yo’ all got me down 
on the pay-roll?” 

“Sure,” said the boss. ‘‘Here’s your 
name—Sambo Simpson. That right?” 

“Yes, suh,” replied Sambo. ‘Ah just 
thought you might have me down as Sam- 
son.” — Unidentified. 

* * 

Little Molly was crying bitterly. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked her 
mother.: ’ 

“Boo-hoo. My new shoes hurt me!” 

“Well, no wonder! You’ve got them on 
the wrong feet!”’ 

Molly continued to weep and would not 
be comforted. ‘I haven’t any other 
feet,’”’ she sobbed.—E xchange. 

* Ox 

“Finance requires genius,”’ said the ad- 
miring associate. 

“Tt does,” answered Mr. Dustin Stax, 
“but there must be discrimination as to the 
kind of genius. It’s a mistake to work on 
a ledger in a way that makes it only a 
fascinating work of fiction.”—Washington 
Evening Star. 

x * 

Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Brown after a 
quarrel were making up at the ladies’ bar. 

“Well, Mrs. ’Iggins,’”’ said Mrs. Brown, 
“T bears yer no malice.”? She raised her 
glass. ‘‘So ’ere’s lookin’ at yer, an’ ’eaven 
knows that’s a heffort!”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

Unique tests of this type have been 
launched lately by government plant ex- 
perts and with surprising results. For 
example, X-rays acting on a seed actually 
have changed the resulting plant from an 
animal to a perennial.—Providence Jour- 
nal. 

* Ox 

Chicago “‘industrial consultant” says 
the unemployed are keeping their cars 
because of their faith in economic recov- 
ery. That’s the Pollyanna explanation. 
The Gloomy Gus version is that they can’t 
find buyers.—Arkansas Gazette. 

core 

Explorer has discovered an African tribe 
of men who beat the ground with sticks as 
a sign of anger.— News Item. 

Well, well! Fancy golf spreading to 
equatorial Africa!—Smith’s Weekly (Syd- 
ney) Australia. 

* * 

Social Worker: “I’m sorry, Mrs. Brown, 
but I have to tell you that your husband 
will never be able to work again.” 

Mrs. Brown: “‘I’ll go and tell ’im. It’ll 
cheer him up.”’—Churchman. 

ok * 


Joseph —— forty-six years old, cut his 
throat with a kitchen knife, in an attempt, 
according to a police report, to commit 
suicide,—Long Island paper. 
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Offer Good for Thirty Days 


For thirty days only the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House will send free of charge copies 
of Universalist books for which sale has 
stopped, provided applicants will send post- 


age of pay express charges. 


First Come First Served! 


Please order only the number that can be 


distributed effectively 


We Offer Free 


100 copies A California Pilgrimage, by Frederick A. Bis- 


50 copies 
150 copies 


200 copies 
150 copies 


300 copies 


250 copies 
50 sets 


20 cloth 


bee (1915) 


The College and the Higher Life, by Elmer 
Hewitt Capen (1905) 


Christian Mysticism, by Harry LeRoy Haywood 
(1917) 


Revelation, by I. M. Atwood (1889) 


Billy Sunday, the Man and Method, by Fred- 
erick W. Betts (1916) 


Destiny and Free Will, by Abbott, Waterhouse 
and Tousey (1899) 


Over the River, by Thayer (no date) 


(6 volumes each) A Commentary on the New 
Testament, Lucius R. Paige (1844) 


75 leather Light and Peace, by Charles Hall 
Leonard (1915) 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


